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THE CHALLENGE © 
f TEXTILE NEEDS’ 


Ingy 
SPOOLS 
BOTTLE 
BOBBINS 
Modern mill operation intensifies the demand for increased operating efh- 
ciency in every detail... and therein lies the challenge to SONOCO. 


Manufacturing paper carriers that meet the exacting requirements of an 
“efficiency-conscious” industry, is a SONOCO function today which mill men 
take for granted. Yet behind the scenes at SONOCO it represents an unend- 
ing pursuit of perfection in products and service, to meet the challenge of an 
ever advancing industry. 
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87 world and international speed records were 


record to average of 157.2 


smashed by Ab Jenkins in his powerful racing car 
shown above—raising world’s unlimited 24-hour 
m.p.h 

the l-hour record at a speed of 1 


He also broke 
77.05 m.p.h 


A 


Ab Jenkins sets 159 new speed records... 


graphed while breaking 346 “un- 
limited’ and 36 “Class ¢ stock 
closed car records—all well above 


using Gulfpride Oil and No-Nox Ethyl Gasoline 


(Supervised and timed by the Contest Board of the American Automobile Association) 


O special lubricants or fuels were used by Ab 

Jenkins when he recently hung up 159 new 
speed records with his big racer and his stock car 
sedan on the Bonneville salt beds in Utah. 

He used the same Gulfpride Oil and Gulf No-Nox 
Ethyl Gasoline that are giving thousands of car own- 
ers new motoring economy and satisfaction every day! 
The same gas and oil you can buy fer your car from any 
Gulf dealer! 

Gulfpride Oil has unique qualities which make it 
an ideal lubricant for all operating conditions. It 
is refined by a special process — Gulf’s exclusive and 
patented Alchlor process — which removes 20% more 
waste, carbon, gum and sludge-forming elements. The 
result is an oil of greater stability, greater resistance to 
oxidation, better lubricating qualities and longer life. 


This same refining process is used in the preparation 
of Gulf's finest industrial lubricants. Thus, operators of 
steam turbines, air compressors, Diesel engines and 
many other types of industrial equipment can secure for 
their engines and machines the same protection against 
friction, wear and repair expense that Ab Jenkins re- 
ceived from Gulfpride Oil when he made 159 new speed 
records in Utah. GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF RE- 
FINING COMPANY ,GENERALOFFICES,PITTSBURGH,PA. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAI” 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
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Competition and Economics Demand it!— ing equipment in your particular industry 
Replacement of post-war looms by post- please write us for a Booklet, “C & K Box 
depression ones is under way... Today's | Loom Census,” which we have been working 
C &K looms are already tried ... ready for the on for two years and are about to release. 
concern that is committed to succeeding. . . Merely request it on your firm's letter paper. 
To learn the facts as to the drop box weav- Please mention the magazine in which you saw this announcement. 


Crompton Knowles Loom Works 


Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, TS Charlotte, North Carolina 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 1.” 
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THIS MONTH WE SALUTE 


Cr atismen 


old at the Tuffer plant. Skilled workers are aided by the 
accumulated experience of over half a century of building 
high standards of quality into Card Clothing. 


With the sensitive touch of an artist intent upon his master- 
work, these Tuffer craftsmen focus the skill of years upon 
their daily task. From start to finish, from humbiest job to 
most important responsibility and vital process, pride in Tuffer 
and belief in Tuffer quality guides their work as it quides 
Tuffer Card Clothing sales to greater heights. 

The thousands of feet of finished Tuffer Card Clothing are 


passing years have proved the high quality of Tuer Card 


Clothing are the skill, the experience and the honesty of 
purpose that went with every inch of Tuffer in the making 
And so, this month, we salute our faithful workers. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 244 forythe St Branch Offices) ste Dalles 


Products: Card Clothing tor Wooler, Worsted, Cotton Asbestos, ard Sub Cards - Nappe- 
Brush Clothong Strichles, Emery filets, Top flats Recovered and eatra sets 
at all plants -Lickerims and Garnett Cylinders trom 4 to 30 inches onct Metalhe Cara 
at Southern Plant Mudigley Patented Hand Steppeng Carts towards 
1a! Hand Stepping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wore 
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me rongivoie elements you Duy when you receive a shipment ba 
But the most important thinas you never know about until the 
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“Glass As A Textile ° 


By J. L. Tucker, Textile Engineer 


Owens-lllinois G lass Co. 


LASS has long been considered by most individuals 

as a material or substance which is exceptionally 

brittle, yet it has certain characteristics that are 
desirable in any textile fiber, yarn or fabric. 

Until the development of Fiberglas by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company the most flexible products made from 
glass were spun glass fibers, which were too stiff and too 
brittle for fabrication into 
yarns or cloth in any 
quantities; therefore, spun 
glass fiber could not and 
cannot be fabricated on 
standard textile processes 

in fact, spun glass was 
and is fabricated mostly 
into novelties, this being 
done by hand methods. 

A few of the character- 
istics that make glass de- 
sirable as a textile fiber 
for textile fabrication,are: 
heat resistance or fire- 
proof, acid resistance or 
acid-proof, non-ferrous 
(entirely iron free), its 
composition controlled 
scientifically, strength 
when in fibrous form. 

Many individuals have 
tried to produce fibrous 
glass for fabrication into 
textile products in years 
past; patents on the for- 
mation of strands of glass 
hiber were among the first 
patents allowed by the 
U.S. Patent Department. 
None of these attempts produced fibers of sufficient flex- 
ibility, 

When the Owens-Illinois Glass Company investigated 
the possibilities of producing fibers of glass for fabrica- 
tion, they found that it was necessary to produce fibers 
much finer than any that had been produced in any 


*Address at Convention of The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


Lustrous skeins of Fiberglass as soft and sheer as silk. 


quantity before. Preliminary experiments showed that 
the fibers would have to be handled in a radically differ- 
ent manner than previously believed. In 1934 the first 
Fiberglas yarns were made which had possibilities for 
spinning and weaving. Since then many improvements 
have been made, with the result that you see here Fiber- 
glas products, and you also have read about these items 
in the periodicals through- 
out the country, which 
you possibly visualized as 
different than what you 
have here before you. 

The average textile 
manufacturer before ac- 
cepting a new fiber desires 
to obtain sufficient data 
and proof of its practical 
use, especially regarding 
its possibilities for com- 
petition with present stan- 
dard products, also its 
cost, method of handling, 
quantities, qualities, its 
permanence, etc. 

Any textile fiber to be 
fabricated must have out- 
standing characteristics, 
especially if it is new or to 
be considered for general 
use. Let us note first two 
of the characteristics of 
glass that make it desir- 
able as a_ textile fiber. 
First, heat resistance, and 
second, acid resistance. 
These two characteristics 
can be found in only 
one other commercial fiber and that is asbestos. 

Returning to spun glass fibers, we find these are made 
in most instances by heating glass rods and pulling while 
hot (in a semi-molten stage) into a fine fiber by means 
of a revolving drum, or wheels—the production being a 
pound or so in many hours. Also, the fibers generally are 
cut off the drum and are in length only whatever the 
circumference of the drum happens to be, the fibers be- 
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ing approximately .0008” in diameter, brittle, straight 
and under considerable stress. 


The characteristics of Fiberglas which allow it to be 
considered a commercial textile fiber are: 


1. Fiber diameter averages .00025” but can be made 
less than .0001”. 

2. Length—it can be a staple type with an average 
length of approximately 8” to 15”, or a continu- 
ous filament type which is similar in construction 
to rayon or artificial continuous length fibers. 

3. Strength—on a square inch basis, is in excess of 
2,500,000 pounds. 

4. Acid resisting or acid proof with the exception of 
hydrofluoric acid. 

5. Heat resisting or fireproof, and will withstand 
temperatures, when fabricated, of approximately 
1500° F. to 2000° F. 

6. It will not mildew or rot, in fact it is germ proof. 

7. Can be cleaned with soap and water, acids or 
cleaning solutions. 

8. Color is permanent, not affected by sunlight, 
heat, weather, etc. 

9. Good dielectric characteristics. These can be 
varied due to composition being changed if nec- 
essary. 

10. Good insulation against heat or cold. 

11. Electrical resistance is exceptional, being more 
efficient than asbestos or cotton. 

12. Non-ferrous or iron free. 

13. Can be and is being fabricated on standard tex- 
tile machinery with minor changes. 


It would be well to repeat again at this time that 
Fiberglas for textiles is produced in two types, one known 


Weaving Pure Glass into Cloth 


as Staple fiber, and the other as Continuous fiber. The 
staple type is produced at the fiber forming machine in 
the form of sliver whose weight per yard is varied accord- 
ing to customer’s order. This weight per yard is as light as 
114 grains to as high as 10 grains. This sliver is either 
merely twisted into a yarn or taken to a standard tex- 
tile spinning frame and drafted into yarn having 20,000 
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and more yards per pound and into yarns whose diameter 
is equal to a 60s cotton yarn; in fact, some yarns have 
been made on the spinning frame whose diameter is 
equal to 100s cotton yarn. Yet no cards, drawing frames, 
combers or roving frames are used in its fabrication into 
yarns. 


The continuous fiber is produced in an untwisted 
strand form of approximately 100 and more fibers, each 
fiber being parallel with its neighbor. This type is fabri- 
cated or processed on standard cotton twisters. This 
type also has a sheen similar in many instances to nickel 
plated or chromium plated articles, yet it is as flexible as 
many standard textile strands or yarns. Yarn from this 
type of fiber is exceptionally fine in count, having 140,000 
yards per pound. 


After both types of yarn have been made, they are 
combined similarly to other textile strands on winders, 
warpers, slashers, looms, etc. These strands cannot be 
dyed with ordinary dyes; in fact, where colors are desired 
it would be most practical in many instances to make the 
fibers from colored glass, yet colors are being applied 
which appear to be practical for many uses, such as 
awnings, etc. 


As with any new fiber or yarn, the speeds of certain 
textile processes are reduced, yet within the last year 
spindle speeds on twisters have been increased to as high 
as 5000 RPM, and the same speeds on the spinning 
frame; in fact, recent experiments appear to show that 
the spindle speed can be increased to 8000 RPM for cer- 
tain yarns. 

Special sizing formulas have been worked out for 
slashing processes, also on high speed tape looms 400 
picks per minute is a practical speed, however, a speed 
of 500 picks per minute has been used. Tapes and fabrics 
.005” in thickness have been and are being fabricated as 
standard products; in fact, .005” thick tape is being used 
in large quantities. 

Fiberglass is fabricated into the following items which 
are being made in a small pilot plant at Newark, Ohio, 
and outside plants: single and plied yarns, multiple end 
wound yarns, braided and knitted products, narrow and 
wide fabrics. 


The yarns are packaged on beams, tubes, cones, bob- 
bins, spools and special containers. The two major uses 
for textile Fiberglas are electrical insulation and filters. 


Fiberglas has not been perfected for general use, al- 
though the following list of products or items are rapidly 
being perfected and will be put into production as rapidly 
as possible: cords, threads, packings, ropes, sleevings, 
tapes, webbings, filter cloth, awnings, curtains, draperies, 
screens, wall coverings, interior decorations, special fabrics 
for industrial purposes, slivers, fabrics for insulation, 
conveyor belts for special purposes, felted fiber products, 
many novelties such as pads, table covers, doilies and pic- 
tures are made from Fiberglas. 

Fiberglas is made for many purposes other than for 
textiles; in fact Fiberglas has been made by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company for several years for insulation 
purposes and it is a standard product for the following 
uses: air filters, house insulation, etc.; refrigerator insu- 
lation, battleship insulation, accoustical products, special 
insulation blankets, felted products, pipe insulation, spe- 
cial cements, etc. 
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Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses 


Carding and Spinning 


HE Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile As- 

sociation held its Fall Meeting in the Chamber of 

Commerce convention hall, Charlotte, N. C., on 
Saturday, November 6, 1937, beginning at 9:30 a. m. 
The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mar- 
shall Dilling, of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C., and an invocation was said by 
D. H. Whitener, Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. 


(A portion of the report of this meeting was carried in 
last week’s issue and is continued here.) 


this meeting. We want some time to have, for the young 
man entering the textile business, and for the man pro- 
moted from overseer of spinning to the superintendency, 
a record of settings established as the best settings for a 
particular class of cotton, for making a particular kind of 
goods, so that he will have something to go by. 

It seems to me that we are confused a little bit by the 
thought of the mills and the jobs that we used to have. 
We seem to be entering an era of big business—big firms, 
big railroads, big battleships, big cotton mills. They are 
going to be bigger, gentlemen, and it is going to take big 
men to run them. And this is the place to get the big 
men. I thank you. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 want to thank Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Cobb for their remarks. Mr. Cobb says it was 1916 when 
we began our sectional meetings. I remember very vividly 
the first meeting we held, over here in the Selwyn Hotel. 
[ had the privilege and honor of presiding at that meeting, 
and here I am today presiding over the last one. But 
after next week it will not be the last one. I am impressed 
by that motto Mr. Holt quoted from the New York Stock 
Exchange: “Grow or go.” I hope I have not stopped 
growing. We want all to continue to grow. These meet- 
ings have accomplished much in the 20-year period of 
time; but, as Mr. Cobb says, they have only taken off the 
cream. 

At a meeting of the executive committee for this Divi- 
sion Mr. B. M. Bowen, of Salisbury, was selected to lead 
the discussion on carding subjects. If Mr. Bowen will 
come forward, I will now turn the meeting over to him. 
[ might say, however, that we have a rather limited list 
of questions this morning, because we wanted to leave 
time to discuss any questions that you might suggest here. 
If you have any questions, just write them out and send 
them up here. 

I now present Mr. Bowen. 

B. M. Bowen, Supt., Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salisbury, 
N. C.: Gentlemen, I want you to feel free to discuss 
these questions fully, because that is the way we learn. 


Effect of Twist On Roving 


The first question on carding reads: “What effect will 
more or less twist in roving have on the breaking 
strength?” Mr. Cobb, will you start us off on that? 

Mr. Cobb: 1 just started to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
possibly the spinners ought to answer that, because al- 
most every one of them wants more twist. I have to 
admit that some of them have shown me that if you are 
down to standard twist,-for example, one more tooth of 


twist will add to the breaking strength. Of course, that 
is against the theory. But, on the other hand, if one were 
starting up a new cotton mill he could not get it started 
up if he used all the standards for twist multiple set down 
in the catalogs. The significant thing as to the standards 
set out in the catalogs and the standards taught in the 
textile schools is that very few mills were running that 
small amount of twist, up to the last few years. In the 
last few years we have found that we can take out twist 
and still get front-roll speed. 

Chairman Bowen: The spinners are generally the ones 
that discuss it the most with me in the mill. 

Mr. Holt: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when 
you think of twist you have to think of drafting at the 
same time, and it has been my experience that you can 
get the best drafting with the least amount of twist possi- 
ble. Therefore the factor, as I see it, that is going to 
govern the amount of twist, particularly in roving, is that 
you have to have sufficient twist in it that the roving will 
not stretch in the creel and that will at the same time 
permit the best drafting. We all know it is harder to 
pull a hard string in two than it is a soft string, and it 
seems to me the best twist to run is that nearest to stand- 
ard. I do not think there are many mills in this section 
that can run very much less than standard twist, but I do 
believe that you will get the best breaking strength and 
at the same time the best drafting by adhering as nearly 
as possible to standard twist, down to the point where the 
roving will not stretch in the creel. 

Chairman Bowen: I am going to ask Mr. Alexander, 
of Cooleemee, to say a few words on that. 

C. W. Alexander, Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C.: There are several things 
that enter into that. If you take 74” cotton, or 1”, dif- 
ferent grades of cotton will take different twists. If you 
take 7” cotton and go to standard twist you may get a 
little stretch. Then go a little above that and you will 
get better breaking strength. On 1” cotton you might 
run on standard twist and get good breaking strength. 

Chairman Bowen: Is there anything else on this? 
Mr. Edwards. 

J. C. Edwards, Supt., Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel 
Hill, N. C.: Iam rather surprised that there are no spin- 
ners here to discuss this subject. I ran a spinning room 
one time and had trouble getting the carder to make the 
twist multiple low enough. The darned rascal wanted to 
make shoe strings out of the roving. Twist does have a 
definite relation to the finished yarn. As Mr. Holt said, 
we like to have just enough twist in the roving so it will 
not stretch in the creel when the roving skewers are in 
good condition. If we do not have an even draft on our 
roving we certainly shall not have uniform yarn. 

Mr. Dilling: This question has come to the front in 
the last few years, large because of long draft; and it is 
generally understood that long draft requires less twist in 
the roving than conventional draft. I have no long-draft 


spinning, but I should like someone with long-draft spin- 
ning to tell us his experience with the conventional type 
of drafting and with the long draft, so we can get an idea 
of what is the difference required between the two. 

I think we should, for this discussion, 


Mr. Edwards: 
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say what we are doing. On 1'%” staple we use not more 
than 1.10 multiple on our roving. Some think that is 
pretty low, but if the fly frames are in good condition you 
can do it. I use it on both long draft and conventional. 
I do think, though, you can get by with harder twist on 
conventional Idaft than on long draft, but it is an advan- 
tage to keep the twist as low as you can to get reasonably 
well running work on the speeder. That is the reason the 
carder does not want to give you a low twist multiple on 
the fly frames, because if the tension should be a little off 
and if the machines are not kept in good condition it will 
not run. 

M. T. Poovey, Supt., Hannah Pickett Mills No. 2, 
Rockingham, N. C.: I have had some experience on 
spinning and have had quite a lot of trouble. At the 
present time I am on colored work, and on my filling | 
use single roving. We find that we have to use a right 
smart bit of twist in using single roving: we have to use 
more than if we were using double roving. My weaver is 
a great believer in plenty of twist in the filling. I do not 
have any trouble about that. I have had quite an argu- 
ment with him about putting in plenty of twist, to keep it 
from breaking. I think that if you have thin places in 
the roving it will break more with more twist than if it is 
softer. In making 14s we run 200 on our front roll, with 
single roving. Of course, it takes a good bit of twist to 
keep up with that. 

If there is anyone here who is running single roving in 
colored goods, 15/16” cotton, I should like to hear some 
discussion along that line. 


Long Draft Roving 


Chairman Bowen: . Is there anything further along this 
line? If not, let’s take up Question No. 2: “What dif- 
ference, tf any, ts to be found in evenness, breaking 
strength, and ends down in roving made on conventional- 
type frames and on long-draft frames?” 


That is long draft on the fly frames. Will someone 
talk who has long draft on the fly frames? 

Mr. Holt: 1 should like to hear what Mr. Lindsay has 
to say about that. He is a long-draft roving man. 

(Chairman: Mr. Lindsay, let’s hear from you. 

R. E. Lindsay, Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte: The 
experience that we have had with long-draft roving is 
that, if you have the machines back of the roving frame 
working right and in good shape, and with the drafts as 
they should be and the right humidity, and if your roving 
frame is as it should be, you will not find much difference. 
I believe, in the evenness of your yarn or the breaking 
strength of your yarn between the long-draft roving and 
the regular three-rolls conventional type. 

Mr. Holt: Mr. Chairman, we have one frame that has 
the long-drafting system with the folding roll in it. We 
put this frame in as a test frame and ran it for a lone 
time-——several weeks—on 2.00 hank roving going into 30s 
yarn, single creel, as against the same hank roving and 
same single creel in the spinning frame that had been run 
through a slubber and an intermediate. Our results on 
that test led us to say that there was no difference. One 
day the ends down on the long-draft roving would be 
greater, and the next day less than the other, and the 
same way with the breaking strength. So, as a result of 
that one test on that particular set-up, we decided that 
there was no difference in the ends down or the breaking 
strength in roving processed through two frames and run 
the same on the spinning and roving run through one 
process and on a long-draft frame. 

Chairman Bowen: The benefit you derived, then, was 
cutting out one process? 

Mr, Holt: We cut out one process. 
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Chairman Bowen: Anything else on that? 

Mr. Holt: How many men here have had any experi- 
ence with lonf-draft roving frames? What is your experi- 
ence, Mr. Cooke? 

R. B. Cooke, Supt., Carding and Spinning, Mooresville 
Cotton Mill, Mooresville, N. C.: In our experience with 
long draft in making roving single creel for the spinning 
we found that the breaking strength and the evenness of 
the yarn were about the same, with perhaps some advan- 
tage, in our case, towards the long draft. That is on 7%” 
cotton, and cotton of very low grades. We found, in our 
case, that you have to be very particular with the way it 
comes from the drawing. In other words, you have to be 
sure that you have a good sliver coming from the draw- 
ings. 

J. B. Cornwell, Supt., Republic Cotton Mills No. 3, 
Great Falls, S. C.: In our experience with long draft, in 
making No. 9s yarn from 7%” cotton we found that we 
had an increase in the breaking strength of 3 per cent, 
with evener yarn. Among other things, we found that we 
had some variation in our roving that showed up after- 
wards. 

Mr. Holt: Was that colored or white work? 

Mr. Cornwell: White work. 

Mr. Cobb: I should like to ask the men who have put 
in long draft on the fly frames whether any of them have 
changed from metallic to leather rolls on the drawing. 

Mr. Cornwell: We still have metallic rolls. 


Mr. Lindsay: In regard to the long-draft roving, we 
are finding the same trouble with long-draft roving that 
we found when we started out with long-draft spinning 
that it is necessary to go back behind the roving and tune 
up your drawing. We are not asking you to do anything 
for long-draft roving that you should not do anyway, to 
make it run: but long-draft roving will make you do 
things that you could get by without in running the reg- 
ular two or three processes. 

Answering Mr. Cobb’s question, we have found that if 
you cut out processes it is necessary and desirable to have 
as good drawing as possible; and, since that is so, we 
know we can get evener and smoother sliver from cork or 
leather-covered rolls on the drawing frames. 

Mr. Edwards: 1 have had extensive experience over a 
couple of years doing nothing but testing the long-draft 


fly frame as against the conventional. While. as Mr.. 


Lindsay has pointed out, your preparatory processes 
ahead of the long-draft fly frame will make it absolutely 
impossible for you to get good results there if you do not 
have it risht, on the other hand, on the particular tests 
to which I am referring—I have forgotten exactly what 
our drawing sliver was, but we drafted around 17.5 from 
the drawing sliver to a 2.80 hank roving going into a 
product in which breaking strength was absolutely neces- 
sary—on the other hand we found, as I say, after tests of 
the conventional drawing, running at a reasonable speed, 
around 125 on 14@ roving, gave us just as good results in 
uniformity, break, and smooth yarn as the conventional 
slubber, intermediate, and conventional speeder. And we 
did not find that cork rolls gave us any better results 
than we attained on our metallic rolls. On the job of 
which I am speaking we had both. However, I do not 
mean that since this new synthetic roll covering has come 
out for drawing I do not very much prefer that to the 
metallic rolls. We have just had it recently, and I hope 
to have some further opportunity for testing that fly 
frame. I think the greatest opportunity confronting the 
mills right now is the development of this long-draft fly 
frame. 

Mr. Dilling: Mr. Chairman, I have some long-draft 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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roving and out of four processes I eliminated one and find 
| get just as good breaking strength and get just as even 
yarn as I did before. On experimenting, I found that if 
I cut out two processes of the four I get just as good 
running of the work and just as good breaking strength, 
but my variation will run up about three times what it 
was. The question there, as I see it, is what we lose by 
losing the doubling. When I take out two processes I lose 
considerably in doubling, and therefore I lose consider- 
ably in uniformity. But if I cut out one process I have 
found I have not lost anything but have gained by elimi- 
nating one process; I mean I have not lost anything in 
the quality of the work and have gained by the elimina- 
tion of one process. I think enough of it that I am put- 
ting in more of it. As Mr. Edwards said, we are coming 
to it, and we had better get at it and work it out as 
quick as we can, because we are coming to it. 

Mr. Cobb: 1 have been sitting here talking to Mr. 
Clark about how our doublings have been reduced in the 
last few years, in going to long draft and by so many 
people’s using single roving. I think it is interesting to 
note that in the average print-cloth mill the doublings were 
formerly 4,608, with the conventional process and double 
roving. Now, with single roving all the way through— 
that is, from the fly frame and carrying the roving to the 
speeder, we would have a doubling of 36. The doublings 
have come down from 4,608 to 36; and, as they say, the 
consensus here seems to be that they get about the same 
result. If that is not making progress I don’t know what 
you would call it. 


Method of Carding 


Chairman Bowen: Let’s go on to Question No. 3. It 
reads: “Which is the better practice, in running 74” to 
1” middling and better cotton, to card heavy and slow or 
light and fast?” Mr. Sherman, let’s hear from. you on 
that. 


S. H. Sherman, Supt., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C.: Some years ago I ran a test on that subject, and 
I will try to recall some of the results that we got. I do 
not recall the exact figures, but we tested drafts of from 
100 to 140. In other words, a draft of 100 feeds slow and 
heavy; a draft of 140 feeds fast and light. Our results 
showed definitely fewer ends down and more even yarn 
and stronger yarn from the short draft. That was on 
114” cotton, spinning 40s. The results were very defi- 
nitely in favor of the short draft. 


Mr. Holt: That would be slow and heavy. 


Chairman Bowen: Mr. McFalls, what do you say 
about it? 

John A. McFalls, Supt., Entwistle Mig. Co. No. 2, 
Rockingham, N. C.: It depends upon the quality you 
are working for and the handling of the card drafts and 
the card speeds. I have had quite a little experience 
making tests on cards, with drafts and different doffer 
speeds and different sliver weights. I believe you get a 
better looking sliver by using a heavier draft. and low 
doffer speed. I believe you get a little better breaking 
strength by using light carding with a slow doffer speed. 
It depends upon what you are after. My experience has 
been that with slow carding (and I do not mean to use 
too high a weight of card sliver, but use, say, 50-grain as 
against 42- or 43-grain sliver) you will get better carding 
than by using high doffer speed. Of course, it is taken 
for granted that all the settings are right, in both cases. 
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My experience is that you get a better quality of work 
by using a slow doffer speed. 

W. A. Hunt, Supt., Pickett Cotton Mills, Inc., High 
Point, N. C.: What draft is best for a 50-grain sliver? 

Mr. McFalls: 1 would not draft over 110. 

Chairman Bowen: Let’s hear from Mr. Poovey, of 
Rockingham. 

Mr. Poovey: At the present time we are using a 57- 
grain Sliver, drafting 105. We find we get about the best 
results in that way. Of course, we are forced to draft 
more on the drawing, to get our plant to balance; but we 
get mighty good results from the 57-grain sliver on our 
cards. The doffer speed is 11. 

Mr. Cobb: Mr. Dave Clark started a test in the Ark- 
wrights on practically the same question as you have 
there—light, quick carding as against heavy, slow card- 
ing. Those tests were very elaborate; they were carried 
on in eight or ten mills and then were-boiled down, so to 
speak, to where one man used that. as his test for the 
Arkwrights. Mr. Dilling will remember that. Mr. Clark 
started in with carding from 140 pounds and reduced it 
10 pounds at a time until he got down to 70 pounds. On 
Carolina 1” cotton I believe the results were that 85 
pounds per card, based on ten hours, gave the maximum 
breaking strength and cleanest yarn. I am not sure those 
are exactly the figures, but if you will refer to those tests 
you can find out. At any rate, it was a very elaborate 
test and went on over a period of nearly a year. Some 
eight or ten mills participated in it. 

T. C. Pegram, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N. C.: Our carding production varies from 
time to time during the year. We run a much heavier 
card sliver—64 grains; and our production runs from 9.5 
pounds per hour to 16 pounds per hour. We like the 
heavy sliver. If we run slow and heavy we get better 
cleaning. 

Mr. Holt: I should like to ask some carder this ques- 
tion: If you were running 1” cotton and carding 9 pounds 
an hour, 60-grain sliver, and you had only two drafts that 
you could run, 100 and 120, which would you run? 

Mr. Hunt: I would prefer 120 on that. 

H. Gilmer Winget, Supt., Victory and Winget Mills, 
Textiles, Inc:, Gastonia, N. C.: I think I should prefer 
the longer draft; it would give better quality. 


Mr. McFalls: - It strikes me that we are dwelling too 
much on drafts and not quite as much as we should on 
the real subject. Ido not know what it would be best to 
run this particular length of cotton. I have not run any- 
thing but 1-5/32” cotton since 1926, and consequently | 
have no recollection about that. But I think the question 
applies more to weight than it does to draft. 


Mr. Dilling: I think the idea of the committee in for- 
mulating this question was to take a machine producing 
the same number of pounds in a certain time and say 
whether it would be better to let it come out on the doffer 
fast or slow. Years ago Mr. Cobb and others of us 
who made these tests came to the conclusion that if the 
feed roll is run at the same speed but the speed of the 
doffer is increased, so that you make a lighter sliver and 
the doffer takes it off the cylinder quicker, it would give 
better results than a slow speed of the doffer, which 
would not take it off the cylinder so fast. There is con- 
siderable to the theory that heavy and slow feeding allows 
your licker-in to work on your cotton for a longer time 
and therefore cleans it better; but there is also good 
theory for having the doffer take it off the cylinder as 
quickly as possible, so that it will not stay on the cylinder 
and run around a second time. We found at that time 
that we could get better results at 10 pounds per hour, 
producing a 40-grain sliver, than-at 10 pounds per hour 
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on 50-grain sliver, because the doffer got it off the cylin- 
der more quickly. 


Reduction of Licker-in Speed 


Chairman Bowen: The time is getting by, and we 
shall have to go to the next question. That reads: “On 
1\4” strict middling cotton, if the licker-in speed is cut 
from standard speed (450-460) to approximately 300, 
what will be the effect on breaking strength and cleanlt- 
ness?” 


Mr. McFalls: You may not have as clean cotton but 
will have better breaking strength. 

J. W. Inscoe, Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co. No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: I think you will have a 
better breaking strength, but you will not have as clean 
cotton if you reduce the speed of your licker-in. That 
has been my experience. 

Chairman Bowen: Let’s hear from someone else on 
this question: 


Increased Break Draft 


If there is nothing more, we will pass on to Question 5: 
“What will be the effect on long-draft slubbers if the 
break draft is increased one or two teeth? (Total draft 
7 ta 8§.)” 


Mr. Holt: I should like to hear what Mr. Lindsay has 
to say about that. 

Mr. Lindsay: 1 think a change of one or two teeth in 
the break draft on long-draft roving does not mean much. 
We have a break draft of 1.05, and I personally have 
played with break drafts back and forth from 1.10 down 
to 1.02 and around there, and you can not tell a great 
deal of difference in the breaking of the yarn or the even- 
ness of the yarn unless you get beyond 1.10 or below 
1.01. Of course, if you get down to 1.01 you get slack- 
ness of the yarn. But with a change of one or two teeth 
I do not see much difference in it. 

F. W. Bridges, Overseer, Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salis- 
bury, N. C.: I did find that with long draft we had quite 
a bit of trouble with lapping up on the back roll, because 
the break draft was too great. By shortening the break 
draft we eliminated that practically 90 per cent. In other 
words, we have not had any more lap up with the back 
roll than with the ordinary roll in front. And we found, 
too, it did give us better rovting. 

B. Ellis Royal, Secretary, Southern Textile Association, 
Charlotte: What break draft do you have now? 

Mr. Bridges: It is shorter than the regular break draft. 
[ really have not got it figured. 

Mr. Dilling: What is the difference in gear? 
Two teeth. 

Mr. Holt: You took out two teeth more than the ma- 
chinery builders had in there? Ans.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edward: You do want an actual break there, do 
you not, Mr. Lindsay? Ans.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edwards: On spinning and fly frames you do 
want an actual break there? Ans.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Holt: What break draft do you run on long-draft 
roving? Ans.: 1.05. 

Mr. Holt: For conventional roving it is what? 

Mr. Lindsay: Usually, years ago, 1.02 or 1.03; but 
just before they brought out long-draft roving that was 
increased up to 1.06, I believe it is, on the slubber, and 
on the intermediate it went to 1.20 and on the fly frame 
to 1.22. 

Mr. Holt: And since there is no twist in drawing 
sliver, why should it not have been logical to reduce the 
break draft on the long-draft roving frame? 

Mr. Lindsay: It is reduced considerably. On 8 by 4 
we had 1.22. 
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Chairmen Bowen: Decreasing the break draft did 
eliminate lap-ups on the back roll. 


Synthetic or Animal Fibers 


The next question, which is the last carding question 
on the list, reads: “What card-room changes should be 
made when running cotton with synthetic or animal 
fibers?” 


I do not know who has had any experience with that. 
I myself have not had any. Is there anyone present who 
is running synthetic or animal fibers? 

Mr. Holt: Is anybody running rayon—cut-staple rayon 
or acetate? 

Mr. Cobb: Animal fibers would be practically the same 
thing. The biggest problem there, in running mixed sta- 
ples—cut wool or cut rayon, is in the mixing. That is the 
biggest trouble we have found, especially with colored 
work,.in being able to hold the coloring uniform. I have 
in mind particularly a piece of men’s suiting, tropical 
suiting, where we put in 10,000 pounds together. After 
we put in the next 10,000 pounds and ran it through and 
piled up the cloth in the cloth room by the first lot you 
could see different shades in it. To overcome that we 
took one of the old-time pickers that had laps on an 
apron. It so happened that we put 25 per cent cut rayon 
and 25 per cent wool in this suiting. So we made laps all 
wool and all rayon and then mixed them with all-cotton 
laps on this picker, and we have never had any more 
trouble with shades and did not have any more trouble 
with the mixing—getting more in one place or another. 
We ran it on in on the picker lap. Formerly we had tried 
to mix it in hoppers and things like that. 

Mr. Holt: Mr. Cobb, did you reduce your licker-in 
speed ? 

Mr. Cobb: Yes, sir. We carded the rayon separately, 
of course, and closed up on the cards and all the screens 
and anywhere else we could, so as not to take out any 
waste there at all. Any waste you take out there is a 
total loss. We closed the cards up to keep from taking 
out anything on it. 

Mr. Dilling: Mr. Cobb has had some experience on 
that, and I should like to ask him how he manages to 
keep his drafts and mixers uniform with the different 
lengths of fiber. 

Mr. Cobb: They are cut the same, Mr. Dilling. 

Mr. Dilling: We did our own cutting. We had to put 
in a machine to do the cutting, after we had tried to buy 
cut rayon and wool and other fibers, including jute. We 
found the fiber would not be all the same length, and we 
had all sorts of trouble. We finally put in a cutting ma- 
chine that would control that and have had no more 
trouble. A cutting machine, by the way, is inexpensive; 
it costs less than $500. 

Mr. McFalls: 1 should like to ask if you cut it longer 
than cotton fibers. 

Mr. Cobb: We tried to, at first. Someone told us to 
do that, but now we cut it the same length. 

Mr. McFalls: In order to have the 25 per cent mix 
come out in the cloth, do you use more than 25 per cent 
of cotton at the beginning? 

Mr. Cobb: No: we do that on the laps. We have 
carried that on the drawing and mixed it on the drawing; 
carried all rayon and all wool and carried it to the draw- 
ing and mixed it there. That is a very good place. You 
get very even mixing there, and it will hold your color 
hold your shade. 

Mr. McFalls: Did it show any streaks? 

Mr. Cobb: No. But we have two processes of draw- 
ing and did the mixing on the first. On all light shades, 
like tropical suitings and things like that, we sometimes 
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wanted only 10 per cent. We could not do that on the 
picker, so we went to the drawing and made our mixing 
on the first drawing; and by the time it got through the 
second drawing then we had three doublings there, had a 
doubling on the intermediate and on some numbers in the 
speeder, and on some numbers had only two doublings— 
went from the intermediate to the spinning. 

Mr. McFalis: Did you have any trouble carding 100 
per cent wool? 

Mr.Cobb: Yes. 

Mr. Dilling: 1 should like to ask Mr. Cobb another 
question. Did you card your cotton before you mixed 
that? You see, your other material has been cleaned. Do 
you mix it in a lap, a straight lap that has not been 
carded? 

Mr. Cobb: Yes, we carded the cotton first—cleaned 
the cotton. Sometimes we just ran it through the pickers 
and could get by that way. Then if it was bleached at 
all we bleached the cotton staple and sometimes could get 
by if it was not too light a shade. If it was a light shade 
sometimes we got by by running it through the pickers 
and putting it in the bleach and then running it through 
the pickers again and then carding. In some very light 
shades, for ladies’ dress goods and things like that, we 
have had to card it. Of course, we did not do much of 
that; it ran the expense up too much and made it too 
expensive. 

Mr. Holt: ‘There was a discussion on this same ques- 
tion in the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 
that brought out a lot of these points and maybe some 
additional ones. Anyone interested can look up that dis- 
cussion. 


Drawing Roll Weights 


Chairman Bowen: We have about five minutes yet in 
which we can take up the question that was handed in. I 
will read it again: “What is the best weight to have on 
drawing metallic rolls front to back making 60-grain 
sliver?” What do you say about that, Mr. Lindsay? 


Mr. Lindsay: Mr. Bowen, I think all drawing-frame 
manufacturers have had more or less standard weights 
they have used on metallic rolls for a good many years. 
As I remember, the first two weights were 14, the other 
two 16 and 18. I am not sure, but I think that is right. 
I know one mill man in South Carolina who changed his 
weighting, putting the heavier weights in front, with the 
lighter weights behind. He has continued that way for 
several years and says it is considerably better than the 
standard way. I took some of his sliver and tested it and 
it is just the same. This man runs his whole mill (of 
about 30,000 spindles) that way. 

I should like to change a statement I made awhile ago 
and instead of saying cork and leather-covered rolls 
should like to say common rolls. When we do change to 
common rolls we do put the heavier weight in front. 

Question: Why? 

Mr. Lindsay: Because we have more friction. We 
have to do it to make it draft it smoothly and uniformly. 

Chairman Bowen: What do you think about that, 


‘Mr. Holt? 


Mr. Holt: I would say this. We usually find the man- 
ufacturers right on most things, but I do believe there is 
a possibility of improving the work on the conventional 
drawing and roving by experimenting with the weights 
on the roving. I know of one mill that on roving frames 
added weights. There was a saddle weight between the 
first and second roll, and by increasing the amount of 
weight on those rolls they figured they made quite an 
improvement in the evenness of the roving and subse- 
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Personal News 


Charlie K. Cobb has been elected secretary and genera! 
superintendent of the Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


A. E. Dyson has accepted a position as cloth room 
overseer at New City Cotton Mills at Newton, N. C. 


W. N. Bain has resigned as superintendent of the Al- 
bert J. Barston Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Louis L. Jones has been elected president of the Canton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeeding his father, the late R. T. 
Jones. 


Samuel E. Elmore, Jr., of Spindale, N. C., honor stu- 
dent at the Harvard University Medical School, has been 
awarded a scholarship for the remainder of the academic 
year. He is the son of S. E. Elmore, of Spindale, presi- 
dent of the Elmore Corporation, and secretary of Sterling 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Bob Feller’s Ball 
has smooth, clean twist on it, so he 
, steps from school to a nice berth in Sy, 


Victor Circle-D Travelers deliver a smooth, clean twist, 
too—that's why they're champs in the spinning room. 


the big league. 
Try them at our expense. Samples of any size or style 
sent FREE 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1318 


1733 invernesa Ave., N. E. 178 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 247 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent | 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 
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J. A. McDougald, formerly with the Eastman. Cotton 
Mills, Eastman, Ga., is now master mechanic at the 
Washington Manufacturing Company, Tennille, Ga. 


J. M. Gayles has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Klumac Mills, Salisbury, N. C., to become superintendent 
of the Albert J. Barston Mill in Charlotte, manufacturers 
of draperies and upholsteries. 


J. B. Bell, formerly assistant overseer of carding at 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has accepted a position as general overseer of carding at 
the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


L. E. Cromer, purchasing agent of the Greenwood Cot- 
ton Mills, Mathews Cotton Mills, and Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C., has been transferred to the cot- 
ton purchased department of those mills. 


C. E. Wylie, of Chester, S. C., has accepted the position 
of purchasing agent of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, and 
Mathews Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., and the Nine- 
ty-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


J. H. Nelson has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Washington Manufacturing Company, Tennelle, Ga., to 
become chief mechanic at the California Cotton Mills, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Charles B. Griffin, Jr., Joins Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. 


Charles B. Griffin, Jr., formerly of the Marshall Field 
& Co.’s manufacturing division, has recently joined the 
technical service department of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. 

He is a graduate of the Chemical Engineering School of 
North Carolina State College, and has been associated 
with Marshall Field for the past four years, working prin- 
cipally in their textile manufacturing division on water 
purification, bleaching, and finishing. During the latte: 
part of this period he was associated with R. A. Butler of 
Marshall Field’s engineering 


J. Floyd Childs With Howard Bros. 


J. Floyd Childs has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Lanett Mill of the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany to accept a position with Howard Bros. Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Childs will represent Howard Bros. Manufacturing 
Company in Alabama and Tennessee, and travel out of 
the Atlanta office of which Guy L. Melchor is Southern 
agent. 


Textile Leaders Elected To Industrial Council 

Nashville, Tenn.—At the fifth annual meeting of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, which was held at 
Nashville last week, the council elected directors for the 
year 1938 and they will meet at a later date to elect the 
officers for that period. Among the textile executives 
elected to the directorate are as follows: 

J. F. Ames, president of the Selma Manufacturing 
Company, of Selma, Ala.; Paul A. Redmond, president of 
the Alabama Mills. aig of Birmingham, Ala.: L. L. 
Jones, secretary of the Canton Cotton Mills, of Canton, 
Ga.; H. M. McCullough, secretary of the Peerless Wool- 
en Mills of Rossville, Ga.; President Durham, of the 
Louisville Bedding Company, of Louisville, Ky.; Sidney 
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Rosenblum, of the Enro Shirt Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., manufacturer of shirts; Charles A. Cannon, of Con- 
cord, N. C., president of the Cannon Mills; E. J. Mc- 
Millan, president of the Standard Knitting Mills, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. B. McCormac, president of the 
Virginia Woolen Company, of Winchester, Va., and Al- 
bert T. Cliffton, president of the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company, of Waco, Tex., manufacturers of tents and 
awnings. 
Mills’ Use Of Cotton Is Off 

Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton consumed during October totaled 526,464 bales of 
lint and 72,928 of linters, compared with 601,837 and 
73,700 during September this year, and 651,086 and 73,- 
170 during October last year. 

Cotton on hand October 31st was reported held as fol- 
lows: In consuming establishments, 1,418,602 bales of 
lint and 204,492 of linters, compared with 991,224 and 
170,005 on September 30th this year, and 1,412,603 and 
160,810 on October 31st last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 9,758,419 bales of 
lint and 54,289 of linters, compared with 6,926,365 and 
52,396 on September 30th this year, and 8,034,194 and 
52,810 on October 31st last year. 

Imports during October totaled 8,743 bales, compared 
with 5,042 during September this year, and 9,944 during 
October last year. 

Exports during October totaled 798,921 bales of lint 
and 24,308 of linters, compared with 617,444 and 12,597 
during September this year, and 861,016 and 32,135 dur- 
ing October last year. 

Cotton spindles active during October numbered 23,- 
724,272, compared with 23,886,948 during September 
this year, and 23,662,464 during October last year. 

Cotton consumed during October in cotton-growing 
States totaled 449,797 bales, compared with 511,838 dur- 
ing September this year, and 546,129 during October last 
year. 

Cotton on hand October 31 included; In consuming 
establishments in cotton-growing States, 1,216,736 bales 
compared with 803,787 on September 30th this year, and 
1.249.847 on October 31st last year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
States, 9,693,248 bales, compared with 6,864,291 on Sep- 
tember 30th this year, and 7,986,914 on October 31st last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during October in cotton-grow- 
ing States numbered 17,604,590, compared with 17,694.,- 
270 during September this year, and 17,387,342 during 
October last year. 


Carolina Mills Get Share of Contracts 

Washington, D. C.—Carolina textile mills shared on 
recent government cotton goods contracts totaling $814.- 
146. 

The Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., of Rock Hill, 
5. C., was listed as the source of supply for a $148,382 
contract to supply textile products to the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. 

Other Carolina awards included: Pacific Mills, Ly- 
man, 5. C., $16,209; Bellevue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N. C.., 
one of three sources of supply for a $41,626 gingham 
award; Camperdown Co., Greenville, S. C., one of two 
sources of supply for a $10,241 fancy plaids contract: 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., $25,377; Pied- 
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mont Bonded Warehouse Co., Concord, N. C., $12,318; 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., $25,675; Asheville 
Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C., $19,232. 


German Textile Industry Hit By Scarcity Of 
Yarn 


Reports from Chemnitz, Germany, describing condi- 
tions in the German textile industry during the past 
month state that domestic trade in hose and half hose was 
good, large orders for all kinds of qualities being placed. 
Demand exceeded production in fine gauge full-fashioned 
qualities. Many makers maintained that much more was 
being ordered than could be consumed normally and a 
decline in demand in the near future is anticipated. Ex- 
port trade was rather slacker than usual, inquiry being 
mainly for fine gauge full-fashioned rayon kinds. 

In the underwear section difficulty in procuring the 
necessary yarn for men’s wear was experienced. In wo- 
men’s rayon qualities demand remained brisk, but com- 
plaint of unremunerative prices was general. 


Italy To Have Five-Year Plans for Promotion Of 
Silk Production 


A five-year plan for the promotion of silk production, 
to run from fall of this year to the fall of 1942, was re- 
cently made known in Italy. One of its features is a 
bounty for silk exports. 

Cocoon purchases are regulated in that they may be 
made only by firms licensed by the Ufficio Serico Italiano 
which is subordinate to the National Silk Institute of 
Mil and the Association of Silk Industrialists. Cocoon 
prices are to be fixed each year by the ministries with the 
following now in effect, seven lire per kilogram and an 
additional 0.70 lire allowed for drying costs. Reelers 
must keep records of Italian and foreign cocoons with 
their records to be checked regularly by the National 
Silk Institute. 

The bounty on silk exports will be paid through the 
National Silk Institute which must be informed of all 
sales of raw silk both in Italy and in other countries. The 
funds will be available through the budget of the Minis- 
try of Corporations. 

Conditions on which the bounty hinges are that the 
silk must be an Italian product and price regulations and 
other features of the law must have been observed. In 
arriving at the bounty the current price of 96 lire a kilo- 
gram of raw silk is used as a basis. Cognizance is also 
taken of the New York market and Yokohama market 
prices in order to arrive at the actual world market price 
of silk. 


Clemson Textile School Adds New Teachers 


The enrollment of Clemson Textile School, Clemson 
College, S. C., has been increased approximately 33 per 
cent over that of last year, present enrollment being about 
365 students. 

To take care of this increased enrollment, Clemson Tex- 
tile School has added three new teachers to its staff, T. A. 
Campbell, W. L. Hicks and J. V. Walters. Mr. Camp- 
bell has had ten years’ experience in textiles, seven of 
which were in cost work with the Ralph E. Loper Com- 
pany in Greenville, S. C. Mr. Hicks has had about six 
years’ practical experience in bleaching and dyeing and 
in general work in textiles. Mr. Walters has had four 
years’ practical experience. 

Clemson Textile School now has a staff of 14 teachers 
who handle textile subjects only. 
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Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses Carding 
and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 12) 


quently with the yarn. 

Chairmian Bowen: 1 would think, Mr. Holt, too, the 
speed of the drawing would have something to do with 
the weight. 

Mr. Holt: Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bowen: ‘That would have a lot to do with 
the weight you would run on the rolls. I think one reason 
why a heavy weight would do well on the back roll is 
slow speed. If the drawing is not running at too high 
speed, then you can run heavier weights. 

Mr. McFalls: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there 
might be an advantage in using a heavier weight if you 
are using a heavier card sliver. If the card sliver is in- 
creased in weight and the drawing sliver increased in 
weight, it would seem practicable to use a heavier weight. 

Chairman Bowen: It has more stock there to hold it 
up, hasn't it? 

Mr. McFalls: Yes, sir, more stock to hold it up and 
more chance for pulling. 

Chairman Bowen: ‘That ends the discussion on card- 
ing, and I now turn the meeting back to Mr. Dilling. 

Mr. Dilling: Thank you, Mr. Bowen. I now call on 
Mr. J. C. Edwards, general superintendent of the Morgan 
Mills at Laurel Hill, to conduct the discussion on spin- 
ning. Mr. Edwards has not been in this division very 
long and does not know so very many of you, and I hope 
you will help him by participating freely in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Edwards. 

Chairman Edwards: As Mr. Dilling says, | am a com- 
parative stranger up here. | am a native of this town but 
left here when I was about ten years old, which is a long 
time ago. I have been down in Georgia, but the sheriff 
got after me, so I came back here. 

One of the best parts of these meetings is that we make 
new friends and exchange ideas and get new information. 
But I want to say that I do not take these suggestions all 
literally. If somebody says he gets wondertul results by 
running his licker-in at a speed of 300, I do not go back 
home and immediately change all my licker-ins to 300, 
but I take that as a basis for experimentation. We know 
that we can not run any two mills exactly alike. We 
spinners are between the carders and the weavers, between 
hell and high water. But they can not do without us. 


Square Point or Round Point Travelers 


Question No. 1 on spinning reads: “Has the square- 
point traveler any advantages over the round-point trav- 
eler, and if so, what are they? 


What is your preference, the round-point or the square- 
point traveler, and why? Has nobody ever had any trav- 
eler trouble? 

W. S. Hartsell, Overseer Spinning, Salisbury Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C.: That is a question about which 
there has been quite a bit of controversy between spin- 
ners for a long time, and of course there always will be. 

We use round-point travelers. ‘The question is as to 
whether there is any advantage to the square-point. | 
would say no, in our case. Our numbers run from 13s up 
to 25s. As to my theory of the thing, I had the privilege 
at one time of seeing the action of a traveler on a ring, . | 
forget the name of the machine by which it was demon- 
strated. 

Chairman Edwards: Stroboscope. 


Mr. Hartsell: That isright. The action of the round- 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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THINKING 


HE progress of man has derived from minds 
that migrated away from the conventional 


limitations of their fellows. 


For those who adventured too far, too fast or with 
insufficient facts and preparation — disappoint- 
ment, disillusionment. For those who advanced 

into new fields,-scanned first by trained and ex- 


perienced eyes and minds — reward, profit. 


With the resurgence of Industry, new problems 
need to be scanned so that full benefit may be 
obtained from migrations in thinking which have 


been going on during the past seven years. 
This is a task for the Engineer. 


Executives who are interested in new profit po- 


tentials, may find it of value to discuss the matter. 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 


Textile Mills Paper Mills 
Tobacco Factories Steam 

Warehouses Surveys 
Hydro-Electric Steam Utilization 
Power Plants Water Treatment 
Appraisals Rayon Plants 
Reports Power Applications 
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Technique Standardized 


HE C. I. O. organizers seem to have adopted a 
technique which has been standardized about 
as follows: 

(1) At first a small group of the employees of 
a mill are approached and under definite 
promises of increased wages induced to 
sign C. I. O. membership cards. Care is 
taken not to make known to the em- 
ployees that when signing the cards they 
are giving blanket power of attorney to 
the C. I. O. organizers. Even where mills 
are paying top wages a definite promise 
of an increase is made because it is a 
powerful influence in securing signatures. 

(2) A drive is then made to get those, who 
have signed, to do missionary work 
among other employees and there is an 
intimation given that those who secure 


the most members has a chance to get on 
the C. I. O. payroll. 


(3) Having secured a few members they ap- 
proach the mill management with a state- 
ment that a majority of the employees 
are members of the C. I. O. and that the 
law requires the mill to deal with the 
organizers as representatives of the em- 
ployees. They try to get the mill to 
waive any rights which they have and to 
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recognize the C. I. O. as the bargaining 
agency. 

Not succeeding in that, they begin a 
nagging policy with frequent requests for 
conferences and if possible they arrange 
for one or more of the C. I. O. members 
in the mill to commit some act for which 
they can be discharged and representa- 
tives of the National Labor Relations 
Board are called in with the advance 
knowledge that they will rule that the 
employees were discharged “because of 
union affiliation.” 


Failing to nag the mill management into 
voluntarily recognizing them as the bar- 
gaining agency for the employees, they 
petition the National Labor Relations 
Board for a hearing and the Board orders 
an election, fixing as the basis of the elec- 
tion whatever payroll date the C. I. O. 
organizers desire. 


The election is held with National Labor 
Relations Board throwing all of their in- 
fluence upon the side of the C. I. O. and 
permitting them to send as many agents 
into the mill village as they desire, and to 
coerce and bribe employees to vote for 
them. They are permitted to give definite 
pledges of wage advances as an influence 
towards voting for the C. I. O., although 
no evidence has been produced to show 
that the wages paid are unfair. They are 
permitted to haul former employees back 
to the mill and to pay for their transpor- 
tation and compensate them liberally for 
making the trip. The National Labor 
Relations Board, while permitting the C. 
I. O. organizers to do all of this and even 
assisting them in some of their work, re- 
peatedly warns the mill management that 
they can not present the other side to 
their employees or even furnish them any 
literature. 


The C. 1. O., with its unjustified bribe of 
higher wages and its freedom to use coer- 
cion and money, wins the election; in 
fact, it would be remarkable if they 
should not win under such circumstances. 
Having won the election they immedi- 
ately claim that that requires the mill to 
sign a contract with the C. I. O., whereas 
there is no such law or requirement. 
They begin another process of nagging 
by demanding frequent conferences. 
They represent to the mill that if they 
will sign a contract with the C. I. O. all 
of their troubles will end, but are unable 
to point to any cotton mill, North or 
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South, which has ever signed a union 
contract without living to regret same. 

The contract which they present to the 
mill includes the closed shop and the 
check-off, but they are willing to take 
anything which the mill will sign. All 
they really desire is some form of recog- 
nition, believing that from a small be- 
ginning they can ultimately get a full 
control contract including the closed shop 
and the check-off. 


If the mill stands upon its rights and re- 
fuses to sign any contract or agreement 
of any kind, they begin a process of per- 
secution. Employees are encouraged to 
commit acts which will bring about their 
discharge and then to sue for their pay 
while out, knowing that the National La- 
bor Relations Board will, regardless of 
the evidence, order the mill to pay. One 
C. I. O. organizer frankly told a mill 
president that unless he signed the C. I. 
QO. contract many cases would be framed 
and suits brought until the expense was 
too great for the mill to bear. 

We have on file a letter from a mill 
president laying bare the financial condi- 
tion of his mill and stating that he had 
to sign because any interruption of his 
shipments would produce bankruptcy. 

Failing to secure a contract by such 
methods, they begin to trade and in some 
cases they have been successful. 

At one mill they suggested to the man- 
agement that they reduce wages 25 per 
cent and then make an advance of 10 per 
cent when the C. I. O. contract was signed 
in order that they could tell the em- 
ployees that the C. I. O. obtained the 10 
per cent for them. This assured the mills 
that they could prevent any effective pro- 
test against the 25 per cent reduction. 

The case of the Marlboro Mills, in 
which they forced the employee to accept 
a lower scale of wages and in payment 
received the check-off, is well known. 

In one case where the mill was at- 
tempting to secure an R. F. C. loan, 
greatly in excess of the actual value of the 
property, they represented that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington was behind 
them, and that if the C. I. O. contract 
was signed, the loan would be made. The 
mill was persuaded to sign but has never 
received the loan. 

In spite of their many protests against 
the Bedaux and other efficiency systems, 
with which protests we have been inclin- 
ed to agree, they recently signed a con- 
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tract with the Shuford group of mills at 
Hickory and Granite Falls and agreed 
that the stop watch system should be re- 
tained. 

The efficiency experts would have lost 
their meal tickets had their system been 
discarded, but we do not know to what 
extent, if any, they influenced Mr. Shu- 
ford to turn his back upon his fellow 
manufacturers and go over to the enemy. 

If the stop watch or the ‘‘minute men” 
system, as it is called by the employees of 
the Shuford group of mills, was as bad as 
it has been painted by the C. I. O. ( which 
it is not ) it would be a crime to allow peo- 
ple to remain at work under such condi- 
tions, but in order to secure a contract 
the C. I. O. have obligated themselves to 
retain it in-the Shuford mills. 

Steve Nance, Southern director for the 
C. I. O., is reported, upon reliable author- 
ity, to have told his subordinates to get 
the best contracts they could, but to ac- 
cept signatures to anything any mill 
would sign. Nance is also reported to 
have stated that he would later see that 
every contract was revised to meet the 
C. I. O. ideas. 

The fact that they were willing to bind 
the employees of the Marlboro Mills to 
work for less wages than are paid else- 
where and to bind the employees of the 
Shuford Mills to continue to work under 
a stop watch system which both the C. I. 
QO. and the A. F. of L. have condemned so 
frequently and so bitterly, shows that the 
basic idea of the C. I. O. organizers is to 
get contracts which will result in the pay- 
ment of union dues. 

The C. I. O. have adopted a technique which 
has become so well standardized that each step 
can, almost, be foretold in advance. 


Clemson College Textile School 


Clemson College will on November 23rd open 
bids upon a $450,000 textile school building 
which has been designed by J. E. Sirrine & Co.. 
and we extend our congratulations. 

Dean Willis has done a remarkably fine job 
since becoming head of the textile school at 
Clemson College and nowhere is superior instruc- 
tion in textile engineering or textile dyeing and 
chemistry being given. 

The new building will give Clemson College 
the best facilities existing at any textile school 
and will mean much to textile manufacturing in 
south Carolina and in the South. 
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Mill News Items 


. Watts Mitts, S. C.—The Watts Mills village has re- 
-_ cently “stepped out” in a new coat of paint including the 
a drug store, the Baptist parsonage, the community build- 
a mane ing and all the homes of the employees in the village. 
4 DRONSFIELD’S AND" 
5 ATLAS BRAD ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Asheville Cotton Mills are 
_ “The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” renting the Guillet Overhauling System for use in align- 
a Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard ing and leveling of the spinning frames, the equipment 
being furnished by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
Mill Centres Medium 
4 GUARANTEED “AY GUALITY NEWBERRY, S. C.—-Kendall Mills, Mollohon Plant, are 
-- having their spinning rolls equipped with the Guillet taper 
xs Used the wide world over, like 


GRINDERS fitted roller neck, the work being done by the Dixie Spin- 
q dle & Flyer Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


™ BELMONT, N. C.—Work on the new addition of the 

E P25 Stocked by the Knit Products Corporation of Belmont, full-fashioned 
- Principal Mill hosiery plant, is going forward rapidly. Most of the 

. Supply Houses foundation already has been completed. 

4 nial The addition, which will be completed around the first 
a of the year, will more than double the size of the plant, 
- Card-Clothing giving a total floor space of 30,000 square feet and mak- | 
- ing room for 50 machines. 
i 1 Ciaremont, N. C.—The L. & B. Hosiery Mill is a 

a Ce newly-organized hosiery mill here, with J. Edward Broady 
Et of Spencer, N. C., and Claud Little of this place as the 
promoters. 
~~ 2 s Mr. Little has been owner of the Claremont Hosiery 

bas Mills for a number of years. The initial set-up for the 
> new industry includes 48 new knitting machines and aux- 
equipment. 
Bo ENKA, N. C.—A. J. L. Moritz, vice-president, has made 
a known that the American Enka Corporation would spend 


approximately $500,000 withi nthe next four months on 


4 . ° improvements, additions and replacements at its plant 
7 Rice Dobby Chain Co. § tere. 


4 The first unit of this program will be an addition to 
{ the spinning department, Mr. Moritz said, contract for 
construction of which was let recently. . 

The corporation has spent approximately 1 million ; 
dollars during the past 18 months in expansion programs, 
Mr. Moritz said. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.——The earnings of Burlington Mills 
Corporation for the third quarter of 1937 amounted to 
$139,430, after provision for Federal and State income 
taxes, but before provision for Federal taxes on undis- 
tributed profits and Federal excess profit taxes, if any. 
Earnings are equivalent to approximately 26 cents per 
common share, as compared with $473,576, or approxi- 
mately 87 cents per share for the predecessor constituent 
companies and subsidiaries for the third quarter of 1936. 
The per share earnings, in both instances, are computed 
on the basis of 546,412 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. 

Earnings for the first nine months of 1937 amounted to 
$875,751 after provision for Federal and State income 
taxes, but before provision for Federal taxes on undis- 
tributed profits and Federal excess profit taxes, if any. 
Nine months’ earnings are equivalent to approximately 
Millbury, Massachusetts $1.60 per share as compared with $691,437, or approxi- 

mately $1.27 a share for the predcessor constituent com- 
panies and subsidiaries for the first nine months of 1936. 
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Mill News 


Per share earnings in both instances are computed on the 
basis of 546,412 shares of common stock outstanding. 

Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Alleging breach of contract that 
damaged the defendant company, the Huntley-Jackson 
Hosiery Company here filed a suit for $79,000 against 
Benal Hosiery, Inc., New York City. The suit was filed 
in answer to claim and delivery proceedings begun by the 
New York firm recently. The local company alleges that 
it has been damaged in its credit to the extent of $75,000 
and $4,100 in unpaid goods delivered to the Benal Hos- 
iery Company. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Appointment of Wyllys H. Taylor, 
former vice-president and general manager of Slater Mill, 
as general manager of the Anderson plant of the Apple- 
ton Manufacturing Company has been announced by 
company officials. 

A native of Anderson County, being born and reared at 
Pendleton, Mr. Taylor is a 1905 graduate of Clemson 
College. 

For a time he was associated with J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
later went to the Republic Cotton Mills to take charge of 
the fine goods department, after which he became con- 
nected with the Slater firm. 

During the World War Mr. Taylor was a captain in 
the 306th Engineers. He is married and has four sons. 


Concorp, N. C.—Plans for the construction of a new 
hosiery plant in or near Concord by the Hugh Grey Hos- 
iery Company of this city were announced by Hugh Grey, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the new con- 
cern. A charter for the company was issued in Raleigh 
a few days ago and the company is authorized to make 
and sell hosiery and other knitted goods. Authorized 
capital is $250,000. 

Officers of the company, in addition to Mr. Grey, are 
W. W. Flowe, president, and A. R. Hoover, IJr., vice- 
president. Mr. Grey said construction work for the firm’s 
new home would begin immediately and that production 
should start about April Ist. The firm will make wo- 
men’s full-fashioned hosiery and probably will employ 
from 80 to 100 persons at the start. The plant’s capacity 
will be between 1,200 and 1,800 dozen hose weekly, it 
was learned. 

Full details of the building to be erected have not been 
perfected but the structure will probably be 120 by 75 
feet with house and boiler room attached. The plant will 
be erected within or just outside the city limits. 


ENGLEWooD, TENN.—The building which is under con- 
struction to house the new hosiery mill for Englewood is 
being rushed to completion. The machinery is to be 
brought from Narrows, Va., and according to Superin- 
tendent R. F. Ball it will be ready for operation within 
the next three weeks. 

This will make two hosiery mills for Englewood. The 
new mill will specialize in the making of boys’ and golfers’ 
hose and children’s anklets. Herbert Saphier of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the owner. The mill was known as the 
Mountain Hosiery Mill when located in Narrows and will 
carry the same name here. 

The mill will employ between 80 to 100 at first. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ball, orders are in to make business good 
lor several months. 

Local people will be employed with the exception of 
a number of experienced laborers coming from Narrows. 
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AN EMERGENCY - - 
A New Belt 
A Breakdown 
Urgent Repairs 
PHONE: CHARLOTTE 2-2178 


LOCATED right in the center of 
“Textile Territory” Charlotte is 
equipped and anxious to render 
genuine service, any hour of the 
day, any day of the year. When 
transmission trouble occurs, don’t 
hesitate, phone us immediately. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTIN G 


cOMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Trade Mart 


MERROW 


Rec. U. 6. Pat. and 
in Foreign Countries 


For Quality and Quantity 
Production At Low Oper- 
ating Cost—USE THE 
MERROW HIGH SPEED 


trimming and overseam.- 
ing, overedging, plain 
crochet and shell stitch 
machines 


—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
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@ SIMPLICITY 
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AMERIGAN GASABLANGAS CORP, 
a | Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses Carding 
and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 16) 


point traveler has a kind of tremble to it. I believe the 
smoother the action of the traveler the smoother the spin- 
dle will run and the smoother the yarn will be twisted. 
We have what they call the double-duty travelers, with a 
higher finish on the traveler; we think that takes care of 
part of the wear on the point. They do not wear out 
quite so quickly as they would otherwise. In spite of 
that, we have smoother friction on that ring than with the 
square-point. I believe the evener the yarn is the more 
it will demand a smoother-running traveler. We tried 
the square point. Of course, the round-point traveler 
comes unthreaded much more easily than the square- 
point; that is, at doff times. We were able to eliminate 
a part of that by our way of doffing and starting up the 
machine. I would say there is no advantage to the 
square-point traveler, in my experience. 

Mr. Poovey: My opinion on the square-point traveler 
is that with low spindle speed on heavy numbers you get 
better results with the square-point traveler, but when 
you come to high spindle speed on finer counts then the 
best result is from the round-point traveler. 

In starting off on work I do not believe you can get 
good results on travelers by changing from square points 
to round points or from round points back to square. If 
you change from a round point to square point or from 
square to round point you are going to have a certain 
amount of trouble until you get your raceway made for 
the traveler in the ring. I have had quite a lot of experi- 
ence in that line. For 20s up, with higher speed, I prefer 
the round-point traveler; for 20s down, with slower speed, 
[ prefer the square point. 

Chairman Edwards: Of course, with finer numbers we 
have higher speeds. For No. 6s and finer we require a 
round point. Of course, this is just a basis for experi- 
mentation when you get home. I have, for a good many 
years, insisted upon my traveler supplier’s furnishing me 
with a gauge, so that I can check the travelers. I have 
found that frequently when a traveler would not run well 
they had let the dies get a little worn. The slightest dif- 
ference in the tempering of a traveler will have a lot to 
do with the ultimate running of that traveler. It is a 
fact that it does pay to watch the traveler, and I would 
insist upon the traveler maker’s furnishing me with a 
standard gauge. I have had one for a long time. It 
checks anything from 5¢ circle up to A-1, which is decid- 
edly different on different numbers of yarn. You can 
establish these standards by experiment only. Nobody 
can figure for you the size and shape of the traveler which 
will best suit your job. 

I should like to have Mr. Cauble’s ideas on this. 

S. M. Cauble, Supt., Lincolnton Cotton Mill, and Lab- 
oratory Cotton Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C.: I am 
using square-point travelers and round-point travelers 
and getting good results with both. On 36s to 40s we are 
using the square point, on 40s to 60s using the round 
point. I find that the life of the square-point traveler is 
about 25 per cent longer than that of the round-point 
traveler. It does not cause trouble about flying off as 
early as does the round-point traveler. Another thing 
worth noticing is that when you first make a purchase of 
square-point travelers they come about 10 per cent 
cheaper than round-point travelers, which is quite an item 
when it comes to a traveler bill. There is one thing about 
these square-point travelers; you do have to knock them 
off. They do not start flying off nearly so early as the 
round-point traveler will. We have a system of changing 
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ever so often, and we find we get about 25 per cent longer 
life from them than from the round-point travelers. 


Chairman Edwards: “Mr. Poovey, what flange ring do ® 
you use? 
Mr. Poovey: No. 2 flange. Circle 2. 


Chairman Edwards: Have you tried 144? 
Mr. Poovey: We have tried 1%. We have some that ae F W ste 
| are newer than others we use for No. 2 circles. Our older That Prevents ly a 
7 rings we are putting on are 1/2 circle. d S . d 
Chairman Edwards: What is yours, Mr. Cauble? an plit En g 
Mr. Cauble: No.1 flange. % circle. 
Chairman Edwards: One gentleman said he had trou- —— 
ble with its coming unthreaded. That is probably due to 
having the wrong circle. I should like to advise him to 


try a smaller-circle traveler. The swirling of the end in 
Let’s hear from Mr. Whitener. passing through the trav- 
D. H. Whitener, Supt., Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., eler produces smooth even 
Gastonia, N. C.: I have had some experience on very 


fine numbers with square-point travelers. At the present ease 

time we are running round-point travelers, which I prefer. This in turn reduces the 
| was in a spinning room one time where they were run- 
ning 120s. They started up new with round-point trav- 


fly waste to a minimum in 


elers. They had trouble keeping it on and went to the the Spinning and Twist- 
square-point traveler for that reason. That was the only ing of Cotton, Wool, 
reason. They have had good results on that particular Worsted, and Asbestos, 
fine work. For medium numbers, such as I am running also reduces the number 
now, from 8s to 60s, I am running the round-point trav- of split ends in the throw- 
eler. I don’t think I want to use the square-point. On cae 
this fine work, when we did change to the square-point ing of Real and Artificial 
traveler, we had some trouble; it seemed to pull heavy, Silks. 
but when we got it broken in it did all right. At the mill The Bowen Patented 
where I am now we had a little experience a year ago Bevel Edge 
spinning 60s on a 2” ring, No. 2 flange. We had some 
| trouble there keeping the round-point traveler on. We The Bowen Patented 
went to the square-point and had no more trouble. Vertical Offset 
Chairman Edwards: If you are changing from one 
traveler to another, don’t condemn it until you have given and 
it time enough to work out. Run it for two or three The Universal 
hours, then stop for a while, and go back to it and run it Standard Ring 
again. Give it plenty of time. Travelers 
Traveler Life On Reworked Rings . 
We will now take up Question No. 2: “Js a traveler’s 
i life as long on reworked rings as on new rings?” Have Ae I - Are the result of combined research and 
i any of you had your rings reworked or reground, not nec- experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
essarily just repolished? backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
E. W. Knight, Overseer Spinning, Pickett Cotton Mills, to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


Inc., High Point, N. C.: I have had a lot of experience 
with reworked rings. It has been my experience that a 
traveler, after you turn a ring over, will run just as long 
on that ring as it will on the other kind of ring. 
Chairman Edwards: You do think it will? Write for Samples 
Mr. Knight: Yes, sir. You can get a‘traveler that 
will wear a trench, if the tension is great—it depends on 


your speed—it will run a trench somewhere near the cen- 1 ‘ Rin Traveler Co 
ter of the ring. You will find your traveler will give you o~s ° 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


good service then on the other side of the ring. That Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. ¢. 
: depends on the speed. 
| Mr. Hartsell: That is not exactly the question. That Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
IS Just turning the ring over. If I understand it, the Sales Representatives 
question is what effect it will have on a reworked ring. 
Chairman Edwards: A reworked ring, I assume, is a P. O. Box 792 
worn ring which has been reground. 
Mr. Dilling: It has become a practice, in the last year mats 
or two, to take rings run for some time and which have T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
probably become wavy and grind them smooth. P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Chairman Edwards: According to the story told me Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


by these mill men, every mill in North Carolina has done 


Mr. Winget: 1 have not used any reworked rings, but 
| have been sitting here looking at this question and have 
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been wondering what punishment should be meted out to 
the fellow who thought of it. 

Chairman Edwards: You know what Barnum said. 

Mr. Winget: 1am a believer in good rings. I do not 
think it could be made too hot for the fellow who started 
that. 

A. P. Richie, Supt., Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.: 
We have to take into consideration that we do not have a 
new ring when it is reworked. This question compares it 
as against a new ring. We all know that when we have a 
reworked ring we haven’t a new ring. I probably have 
7,000 spindles on which I have had reworked 2” and 134” 
and I find these rings give us good satisfaction; in other 
words, it is a good job. In some cases, where the ring is 
really badly worn, I will say that before you have it re- 
worked you will have to change the traveler. The circle 
traveler will be too loose on it; you have to have it man- 
ufactured to fit your traveler to this ring. That is not 
the case with rings that are not worn too badly. With 
fine counts—80s, 100s, 120s, we have to be very careful 
about our rings. We can not carry them as long as we 
could on 60s or 40s or 30s, due to the fact that our work 
is running too fast. If the rings are properly ground and 
you get a traveler that will fit the ring your traveler ratio 
will not be any higher than it has been on new rings. |! 
will say that after reworking the ring you will get half the 
life out of it that you would get out of a new ring. 

I would advise any fellow that has twister rings never 
to turn them over unless he does have them reworked. | 
have tried that. They will not run turned over but will 
run up your traveler bill and increase the waste. If you 
are thinking about turning them over I advise you to have 
them reconditioned or reworked before doing it. 

Chairman Edwards: There is one question that might 
be brought out there. I think a truthful mechanic will tell 
you that you can not depend upon less than 10 per cent 
loss in the flange of any reworked ring. That is so with a 
No. 2 flange ring. 

Has anyone tried converting a No. 2 flange into a No. 
1 flange in the reworking process, to keep a standard 
flange? Don’t you have trouble getting your travelers 
mixed up with part of the mill on reworked rings and part 
on standard? It is not just the situation you desire, is it? 
In other words, the same traveler will not run as satisfac- 
torily on a reworked ring as on a new ring, will it? 

Mr. Richie: Not in every case. It depends upon how 
much you have to grind off it to smooth it. If it is not 
worn too badly it will not make any difference to your 
traveler. But if you have an extreme case, where the 
rings are worn down very badly, it will make a difference. 

Mr. Dilling: 1 agree with Mr. Richie that if the ring 
IS not worn excessively you will not be required to change 
your traveler. But if it is worn the life of the ring will be 
much less, because you grind off the highly polished sur- 
face. You way get it back just as good as it was, but you 
are going to get it smaller. My experience has been, in 
reworking the rings before they were worn appreciably, 
that I have had just as good results as I had before, and 
I have not found it necessary to change travelers. Usually, 
in reworking rings, I was going to change numbers, was 
going to coarser numbers and was going to change rings, 
and that may have had some effect on it. But I made no 
change in the travelers. I think if you take the ring be- 
fore it is worn excessively and have it reworked properly 
you will get just about as good results as from new rings. 

Mr. Whitener: 1 have not had any experience with re- 


working spinning rings, but I have with twister rings. I 
found that we did have to change the traveler. They told 
us we would not have to make any change, but we did. 
We had to go to a shorter traveler. 

That is the vertical ring? 


Chairman Edwards: 
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Mr. Whitener: Yes, sir. 

Chairman Edwards: The function of the traveler, as | 
take it, is to afford tension and hold down the balloon of 
the thread on its passage from the bite of the roll to the 
bobbin. I think a lot of ring and traveler trouble is trace- 
able to a misfit traveler. I have seen rings actually worn 
through down to about midway of the flanges. That is 
due to a misfit traveler. If we could get a traveler that 
would furnish this tension by weight rather than by the 
friction of the ring on the traveler itself it would do bet- 
ter. I like to see a traveler ride up and down all the time. 
When you get that you have a traveler that fits pretty 
well. 

Spinning Rolls 

We will now go to Question 3: “What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of leather, cork and synthetu 
rolls on long-draft spinning?” ‘This word “synthetic” 
would cover anything other than cork or leather, I as- 
sume. 

Mr. Dilling: Let’s not restrict that to long draft. 

Chairman: ‘That is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Dilling: Mr. Chairman, during the past week | 
have secured some data on different types of rolls. One 
type is cork. Another type is synthetic; it is a white or 
light-colored roll; I shall not name it. Another is a dark- 
colored roll that has some cork in it. On a test of three 
frames over a period of 148 hours, 250 spindles each, with 
the cork rolls we secured 4 ounces of clearer waste. This 
waste was dark in color, showing that there was very 
little good stock in it. We found no lap-ups on the cork. 
On the light-colored synthetic roll we secured 11 ounces 
of clearer waste in the same period of time. The waste 
was much lighter in color, showing that there was better 
stock in it. Now, that does not necessarily mean that 
there was material in this waste that should not come out, 
but it did show that there was better cotton in it. This 
roll showed some eyebrow, but not enough to amount to 
very much. We also found that we had no lap-ups on 
this roll. (That is cotton running up on the top of the 
roll.) On the third type of roll—the synthetic roll which 
is dark in color and is supposed to have some cork in it, 
we found 17 ounces of clearer waste. Notice there was a 
little more than four times as much waste from the same 
frame in the same time as with cork. This waste was 
much lighter in color showing it had better stock in it. 
The cotton lapped up very badly on the top of the roll. 
It gave considerable trouble. The spinner says he does 
not believe a spinner would be able to run more than 
two-thirds as many sides on that as with the other rolls. 

We found also that the atmospheric condition affects 
some of these rolls. The synthetic rolls are affected very 
materially on a cold morning. Maybe the temperature 
will be up on the thermometer to what it is supposed to 
be, but if your room has been cold during the night it will 
affect the rolls. Some of the manufacturers of these syn- 
thetic rolls have told us they have overcome that trouble, 
but my experience indicates they have not. 

Now, I am not condemning these rolls, because we are 
coming to them. I think there are great possibilities in 
them. | think if they will get these defects or faults out 
of the synthetic rolls they will last much longer than 
either leather or cork, and I think they have very decided 
advantages, One'tvpe of the light-colored roll we are 
running very successfully on a jack frame, but we have 
not been able to run it on drawing. We are running it on 
spinning but have three times as much clearer waste. It 
IS a question, though, whether this clearer waste should 
come out or not. Maybe we are not taking too much out. 
Maybe the four ounces is not enough. 


(Continued Next Week) 
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FOR SALE—Yellow Jonquils and Narcis- 
sus, large bulbs at 80 cents per 100. 
Also by express, large paper shell pe- 
cans. Mrs. Gertrude Barfield, Rt. No. 3, 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Brazil Cotton Exports To 
Japan Show Increase 


Washington. Brasil was the only 
exporting country selling more raw 
cotton to Japan last month than in 
September, 1936, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reported recently. 

It credited Brazil also with the 
biggest percentage increase in cotton 
exports to Japan for the twelve 
months’ marketing season that ended 
with August, compared to the pre- 
vious season. 

Official and trade reports to the 
Bureau from the Orient showed Ja- 
pan imported 54,000 bales of 500 
pounds from Brazil in September as 
against 37,000 bales in the same 
month last year. 

Total Japanese imports for Sep- 
tember of 128,000 bales were far be- 
low the 254,000-bale total a year 
earlier. Imports from the United 
States declined from 27,000 to 2,000 
bales, those from India from 135,000 
to 64,000 bales, and there were simi- 
lar decreases from other areas. 

The Bureau said these declines 
were in line with an expected de- 
crease in Japanese mill consumption 
this season. Imports have been re- 
stricted by rigid control of exchange 
as a result of military operations. 

Wharf stocks of foreign cotton in 
Japan, however, at the start of Octo- 
ber aggregated 518,000 bales com- 
pared with 436,000 a year earlier. 

Brazilian sales of cotton to Japan 
in the season just ended more than 
trebled the volume of the previous 
marketing year. 

The Bureau’s date on Japanese ini- 
ports for the year ended with August 
compared with the previous year 
showed: 


Origin 1935-36 1936-37 
United States __1,661,119 1,539,500 
Indian 1,553,451 1,986,800 
Egyptian 113,677 200,850 
Chinese 145,546 195,000 
srazilian 69,000 227,700 
Others 194,133 301,600 


World Rayon Staple Z 
Output Estimated Up 


World production of rayon staple 
fiber in the first half of 1937 increas- 
ed by 66 per cent over the 1936 level 
and 250 per cent over that for 1935, 
according to estimates made in Eng- 
land which place the total for the 
first half of the current year at 248,- 
575,000 pounds. 
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ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
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"ARD GRINDER WANTS JOB—Can fix 

frames, pickers, clothe cards. Also one 
A-No. 1 spinner. Now working. Loyal 
to employer. References. Address “‘G. 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN ” 


A fare for every purse... 


One Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile traveled . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets .... 


. . . for each mile traveled. . . return limit 6 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


. return limit 15 days 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Lnsure Satisfactory Service om the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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DAUGHTRY 
SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N_ C. 
Picker and Conveying Pipes 
A Specialty 


Laboratory For Spun 
Glass Research Opened 
By Owens-Illinois Co. 


Toledo, O. The Owens Illinois 
Glass nal recently dedicated a 
new research laboratory at Newark, 
©. The plant will be devoted to the 
development of practcal uses for glass 
fiber. It will be manned by the same 
technical staff which during recent 
years hsa evolved a number of spun 
glass products for this company. 

A program was prepared for the 
dedication ceremony, to which were 
invited research directors of a num- 
ber of large industries, leaders in ed- 
ucational fields, editors of scientific 
journals and representatives of na- 
tional publications. 

The guests breakfasted at Gran- 
ville Inn, Granville, the site of 
Denison University and five miles 
from Newark. They then motored 
to Newark for a tour of inspection 
of the new laboratory. Following the 
dedication at 11 o’clock there was a 
tour of the company’s Fiberglas 
plant. An informal dinner was held 
at 7 o'clock. 


Hungarian Rayon Plans 
Assume Concrete Shape 


Vienna, — The con- 
cern is negotiating with Hungaria A. 
G., affiliated with the Aussig Verein, 
Czechoslovak combine planning to 
establish a new rayon factory in 
Hungary, exploiting the Snia Viscosa 
patents for reproduction of rayon. 


Swedish Group To Produce 
Cellulose in Yugoslavia 


Vienna. —- A Swedish industrial 
group is to establish a cellulose fac- 
tory in Yugoslavia where the rayon 
industry requires a constantly grow- 
ing amount of cellulose so that prices 
for this material rose about 10 per 
cent in Yugoslavia recently. The en- 
tire output of the cellulose factory in 
Drvar, controlled by the Yugoslav 
Government, is sold out not only un- 
til the end of the current year but 
even until the end of 1938. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 
a7 New York.—A much sounder than average demand has 
~“ SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS continued on such cotton goods as mosquito netting, tar- 
a latan, buckram and related goods. . There have been no 
_ price revisions on such fabrics since September when re- 
7 = ductions of 5 to 7 per cent were put into effect. Lower 
prices made then were the first affected since the start of 
a the current year. A larger monthly turnover has been in 
- ; progress on these goods since early spring. With the ap- 7 
< D Milliken & Co = proach of the holiday season there are prospects of con- 
7 eering * 2 tinued improvement in monthly sales volume. A good 
} Incorporated deal of summer tarlatan business lies ahead, while it is 
J reported the mosquito net business has hardly begun. 
on 79-83 a St New types of millinery account for a steady use of buck- 
| z Leonar . ram. Other processed and stiffened cottons are coming | 
> into a period of seasonally broadened activity. Distrib- ) 
rz New York utors find it possible, it is related, to continue prices un- | 
a = changed because of almost fixed consumer price levels. | 
| 330 West Adams Street, Chicago 5 Sales of coarse yarn gray goods amounted to a fraction 
" = of the week's production. Demand for fine cotton goods 
= is dull, but prices remain steady as mills continue to cur- 
= tail production. 
- 2 Finished cotton goods has been moving in small vol- 
= use, in many instances at slightly lower prices. The call 
tn ¢ i R R AN & B AR R y = ior percales and other types of wash goods is better, but 
- = prices remain at low levels. Several large producers of 
finished cotton goods shut down last week. 
in 5 Demand for rayon weaving yarns was slightly better. 
-: New York, N. Y. Rayon fabrics have been selling in improved volume, but 
M prices continue unsatisfactory. Silk prices were steady 
to slightly higher. 
% Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
a Wellington, Sears Co. Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% | 
7 93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 44 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
F New Orleans San Francisco Tickings, 8-ounce 14 
Denims, 28-in. 12 
Brown sheetings, standard 
. Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 54 
Domestic Export V4 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
MERCHANDISING 
Staple ginghams 10% 
7 hua L. Baily & Co. 7 
Joshua L. Baily o. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 
| WOOL COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, en 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


| J.P. STEVENS &CO.Inc.; | 
| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa—-Though curtailment among spin- 
ners of sale yarns is generally regarded among distrib- 
utors as having been thus far effective in preventing se- 
rious accumulation of unsold yarn stocks, it is commented 
that the yarn mills should continue resolutely to hold 
down production to correspond to delivery requisitions. 
[t is believed the latter should remain fairly active until 
just before inventory time and should show some im- 
provement over October. 

Suppliers here agree that present quotations should be 
maintained, if possible, through the remaining weeks of 
this year, so as to promote the confidence of buyers by 
presenting a firm price level on which covering in volume 
for first quarter requirements may be encouraged. It is 
pointed out that yarn mill expenses, especially labor cost, 
beginning in January, probably will move moderately 
higher, due to expected additional legislation and the agi- 
tation and publicity involved. 


To press for larger volume of new sales at present 
prices, it is asserted by some, is simply to add more un- 
profitable business to spinners’ books. Most local houses, 
therefore, are concentrating, as noted, on inducing cus- 
tomers to hasten acceptance of deliveries against orders 
already on the books. 


Sales and shipments to knitters make a more favorable 
showing than to weavers, at present, but weaving yarn 
rates are being firmly held. Carded sales have been close 
to 5 million pounds in late Weeks and single and ply 
combed yarn sales, combined, average weekly about 1,- 
500,000 pounds. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


\s 19 12s 
10s 19 ifs 22 
1 1914 ce 
Os 
268 24 
®i\< 26 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
9q 
10s Rs 19% 
10s 20 
12s 20s 
Southern Single Warps l4s 21 
16s 21% 
Tite 19 20s 
12s 
C 
arpet Yarns 
Os 
Tinged, 5 Ib., 8s, 3 and 
t-plv 1S 
Colored strips, 8s. 3 and 
4-ply 1% 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 
arps 
Xs 1914 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
20 Li, Ss, 1-ply 
911, Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
Dit o> ~ 10, 2. 3 and 4-ply 16 
°4s 12s, 2-ply 1634 
20s, 2-ply 19%, 
30s ls, 2-ply 
36s 9() 30s, 2-ply 24 
2° 


Southern Frame Cones 


SS 18 
Ka 19 10s 18} 
19% 12s 19 
los 20 l4s 191 
+ 21 16s 
5s 9 
24 248 99 
25 26s 2 
Os 27 28s 
40s 33 30s ° 


Moving 
and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size } 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. . 
During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 
Telephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. WN. Y 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


‘Vv 


Since the beginning of our organization in 19] 


have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


A PART TRUTH IS OFTEN WORSE THAN A 
DELIBERATE FALSEHOOD 


Collier’s Weekly for November 13th published an ar- 
ticle by Walter Davenport in which the people of South 
Carolina cotton mills were pictured as nit-wits and igno- 
ramuses, and the officials as slave drivers, It seems in- 
credible that a publication such as Collier’s, with thou- 
sands of regular readers in the South, would stoop to such 
‘“muck-raking.”’ 

These cotton mills mentioned by Davenport are in a 
section known far and wide for its educational advan- 
tages for all ages——a section which has turned out more 
and better men and women, fully qualified to take up 
life’s duties, than any other like area in the State of 
South Carolina. 

Those mills, like others who employ large numbers, 
possibly have some people who spend their wages before 
they receive them. But does that mean that they have 
“worked for nothing?” Why didn’t Walter Davenport 
say that the mill company, generous, patient and long 
suffering, extended credit to their employees, and often 
if sickness and death made payment impossible, it was 
charged to “profit and loss?’’ 

Why didn’t Walter Davenport say that for every shift- 
less ne’er-to-do-well, there were dozens who never bought 
on credit, who saved on the same earnings made by the 
shiftless ones; dozens who are investing in real estate, 
who own nice automobiles; dozens who are educating 
their children? In this same section, there are talented 
musicians and artists; ministers of the gospel, teachers— 
boys and girls who have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that these mills have made possible. 

This scribe has been a mill worker, closely associated 
with mill people for 40 years, and has never heard such 
language as Walter Davenport reported used by his 
‘‘Mrs. Linger,”’ who had backache and said she felt “low 
Choppin!” The slur he has thrown at mill people is 
far worse than the “Peter Moody” sensation, which was 
probably meant to be “playful sarcasm,” rather than 
deliberate slander for pay, as was the case with Walter 
Davenport. 


SPRAY, N. C. 


Few towns have grown faster or made more improve- 
ments than Spray and Leaksville, two pretty towns that 


have run into each other so that one doesn’t know where 
the dividing line is. 

Had hoped to meet a number of old friends here, but 
Mr. Thomas, who always lends a helping hand, was out 
sick and we postponed all attempts. 

Was glad to meet our good friend, Mr. Bert Weaver, 
and several other live wires of the Marshall Field Com- 
pany. 

At Spray Cotton Mill, a lot of painting has been done 
and other improvements have been made. This mill is 
right on Smith River, which just before my visit had 
been on a big rampage—the highest in 30 years. D. E. 
Campbell, overseer spinning and assistant superintendent, 
got caught in the mill and had to stay there 34 hours, a 
prisoner of “war’’-ter. 

J. W. Austin, overseer carding, looks just as young and 
is as friendly and courteous as ever. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


Martinsville Cotton Mills Co., Inc. 


It had been several years since my last visit, but | 
found old friends here and received a warm welcome. 
Also, I found a big surprise in the home of Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. L. V. Andrews. After being ignored for 
over 12 years by the stork, that old bird brought them 
the finest boy in Babyland, and he is now eight months 
old and the light of the home. 


A Mountain Removed, But Not By Faith 


From the front porch of Mr. Andrews’ home one views 
an amazing piece of work going on. A huge mountain is 
being removed, hollows filled in around it, and when 
finished this will be an immense play ground in front of 
the most modern swimming pool imaginable. 

This swimming pool, an almost circular building of 
breath-taking magnificence and dimensions, covered and 
enclosed as snug as any home, has seats all around inside 
so that visitors may watch the swimming. All around the 
outer edge of the pool is a shallow ring for little folks, 
divided from deeper water for larger and more experienc- 
ed children; this is in turn separated from the really deep 
water in the center or inside ring, for the real swimmers. 
The removal of this mountain, with steam shovel and 
trucks constantly employed, has been going on over two 
years, and is the property and project of one man with a 
vision. And dollars, not faith, is doing the work. 
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Martinsville has had its share of improvements the 
past two or three years. Like all other progressive towns, 
many building projects have been carried out, and there 
is a decided air of prosperity all around. 

The one cotton mill is running right along full time, 
two shifts. There are 19,456 spindles and 500 looms, the 
product being print cloths. B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, 
is president; E. C. Dwelle, of Charlotte, treasurer; E. G. 
Acker, of Martinsville, is secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 


LIBERTY, 


Easley Cotton Mills Nos. 2 and 3 


These two nice little mills are superintended by A. F. 
Hedgepath, who has been with this mill company for 
many happy and successful years. Mr. Hedgepath knows 
men, and how to pick them. At both these mills he has 
efficient department heads, and has no trouble getting 
good production and high quality goods. 


Superintendent A. F. Hedgepath, on a “Path by the Hedge’”’ 
at Easley Mill No. 2. 

At Mill No. 2, George Rutlege is carder and spinner; 
P. A. Kay is overseer weaving and G. D. Smith is in 
charge of the cloth room for both mills. 

At No. 3, C. A. Chandler is overseer carding and spin- 
ning and J. L. Bobo, overseer weaving. 

B. A. Andrews, master mechanic at No. 3, was recently 
promoted to the same position for both mills and is fill- 
ing the double position efficiently. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Exposition Cotton Mills 


Exposition Cotton Mills and village, revamped and re- 
painted, make an exceedingly attractive appearance. The 


grounds about the mill office are beautiful, with well-kept 
evergreen hedges artistically arranged. 
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Back of the office tall pecan trees on a large lot now 
attract a lot of attention with their delicious fruit. 
A chime clock at the entrance gate is another attrac- 


tion and something unusual at a cotton mill. In fact, | 
saw more nice clocks here than at any place I’ve visited. 

People who work here should be happy, and I’m sure 
they are. With good running work, and good wages, with 
village freedom and city conveniences—street cars to 
whisk one into the big city of Atlanta where bright lights 
gleam like Fairyland; where the best of sermons, lectures, 
picture shows and pretty parks give a zest to life and 
living. Truly, these are fortunate people. 


A FEW OF THE KEY MEN 
W. P. Sheldon, Master Mechanic: Cliff Barnes, Overseer 


Weaving; W. V. Norton, Overseer Cloth Room; R. P. Sweeny, 

Superintendent: N. C. Brannon, Assistant to Mr. Sweeny; 

Edwin Chandler, Overseer Carding: R. W. Hurd, Overseer 
Spinning. 

But no doubt there are people all over Atlanta who 
have never visited beautiful Grant Park with its wonder- 
ful zoo, one of the best and most complete in the South, 
where there is boating, swimming, dancing and various 
other amusements, to say nothing of the big museum, and 
the great Cyclorama—the picture of the battle of Atlanta 

the most realistic and amazing work of art imaginable. 
Yes, people who can enjoy such wonders as these for the 
cost of a street car ticket have much to be thankful for. 


Mill Officials 


Exposition is a large mill, with 69,064 spindles and 
1,544 looms, on specialties and semi-specialties. Presi- 
dent and general manager, J. A. Miller; secretary and 
treasurer, P. E. Glenn; buyer, F. H. Netherland; super- 
intendent, R. P. Sweeny. 


UNION, S. C. 


Big New Community House for Monarch and Ottaray 
Mills Opened With Appropriate Program 


The big Community House for Monarch and Ottaray 
Mills, built near Monarch, was formally opened to the 
operatives of the two villages Saturday evening at 8, and 
a choice selection of gifted speakers entertained the crowd 
for more than an hour, after which the keys to the build- 
ing were turned over to P. D. Bishop, athletic director. 

The speakers were Rev. B. S. Hodges, Jr., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Union; Rev. R. M. Hag- 
ler, pastor Monarch Mill Baptist Church; Mr. Walter 
Johnson, athletic director, Presbyterian College, Clinton; 
Rev. N. K. Polk, pastor Bethel Methodist Church, Mon- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. © 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Areher Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. ; 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., 8S. W. North Carolina 
(}. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina treenville, 
R. HBasley, 107 Manly St. Pennesses Signal Mountain, W 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
(ore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING co., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 ey er 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Greenville, Ss. 
20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. ales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey; Bldg.. Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md.., Lexingt m Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham, 
Ala., ‘Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
&- Johnston Bide William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., LD. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.. First National Bank Bldg... W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg.., 
EF. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
(‘rosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., CC. L 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mgr 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide... Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.: 
2°01 Petroleum Blidge., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bide... Kansas City, Mo 620 S. 5th St... Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldge., La juisville,  Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C, 


AMERICAN “dat co., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. L. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. L Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold * r. Buck, 1615 
1°th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville. Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
ltep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8S. C. 


BAHNSON CO. THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Hl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C, Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., ‘ ‘harlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


Gilbert, 
Smith, 2 
481, Tel 
Lorive, N. 


gleton, 
lotte, N. C., 

CAMPBELL €& CO., 
Sou. Reps., 
A. Stough, 
Hillsboro, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
N. ©. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 


CIBA CO., 
Sou. 


der (Mill 


St. 


Koller Shop, 
Roller Covering Co.., 
LaGrange, 
Dixie Roll 


N. 


house, 


Sou. 


York City. 
White, Mer 
tanburg. 
Products Sales 
Bank Bidg., 
Products Sales Co.., 
ley, 


CRESP'I, 


Pia nt, 


Dallas, 


M. 


inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Offices and Warehouses. 


CLINTON CO., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, 
Telephone 


Tel 
and 
carried at Carolina 
dated Brokerage 
Atlanta. 

COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 


Atlanti 
boro. N. 


« 


Wasson, 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 


Sales (o.., 
' Corn Products Sales Co 
Alexander, 
and 
Mer.; 


A. 


(Corn 


( 


Kirby, 


Box 701, 


Clinton, 


Tex.: S. Frank 


JOHN, 
Charlotte, 


low A. 
Charlotte, 
1132, Concord, 
Morgan Blidge., 
Spartanburg, 
Hemlock 7 
Paper Starch 
Transtet 
(Greenville, 


Creenville, S. C.: 


bd. 


Marlow, 


Products 


Co. (Mill 
Stover, 


Mer. 


(sreensboro, 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 
W ovodside 


marle, N. 


Textile Roll 
Co., 


John E. Humphries, P. O. 
Ashley, P. O 


Darrin, 
Clare H. 


Bidg.., 


GA. ; 

("ot 
Peerless 
& Cot Co., 
Greenville, 


Kast 


Greenville, 
Laurinburg, 
W hittemore 


(omer 
Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


BAKER & CO., 


CROMPTON & sagt hop LOOM WORKS, Worcester. 
Chariotte, N. 


Point 


Bidg., 


411% 


Sons, 


Griffin, Ga.: 


Jones, 


N. 


Mer.: 


Luther 


A. boyd, 
Atianta, Ga.: 

Liv. 
& Storage (o., Charlotte; 
> Atlanta 


209 Johnston 


Hudson St., 
Box 432, West 
A. 


Hartsville. 


Charlotte, N. C 


Ne W 
Point, 


Charlotte, 


York City. 


New 


Knowles, 
N. C. Sou. 

.; Clinton Sales Co. 
Lee Gilbert. 
1071 
Dana H. 


Birmingham, 


Battery 


Creenvillie, 


Montgomery 
Sou 


Asst. 


Birmingham, 


5. 


Koller 


Macon, 


Dallas, 


(A. 
(over ing 
Tex.;: 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


tox 720, 


Atlanta, 


Box 843, 
Ga. 


Milk St., 
Sou. 
Lixie 


Tryon St.., 


Boston, 


("ov 


Morrow 


Taunton, 


Greenville, 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 
Sou. Rep., 


Denison, 


DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Charlotte, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, 
e-Pres.; 
Atalinta, Ga.., 
Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., 
Dyestuffs and Fine 


cals Dept., 


John L. 
Mer.; J. D. 
Asst. Mer. 


(Charlotte, 


Franklin, 
S. A. Pettus, 


McGregor, 


Greensboro, 
Bldg.. 


ile, S. C.; 


Columbus, Ga.; J. 


nan, Ga. 


Div., 
Church St., 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€ CO., E. I., Rayon Div., 


> Church St.., 
Sales Mer., 


Coker, Dist. 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS € 
Wilmington, 
Charlotte, N. 


Vic 


J. 


Dabbs, 


Sales Mer.., 


Sou. 
Sandridge, 
Technical 
Reps., C. 
Gardner, 


Sou. 


Del. W. 


Sou, 


Picken, 
James A. 
John L. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

Crayton, 
A. Franklin, 


414 


Gen! 


145 
Mer. 


Greensboro, 


Charlotte, 


Lyman St., 


Hopedale, Mass. 


Offices 
CF 


Sales Megr.; 
Asst. 


and 


LD. 


Sou. 


Kidd, 
Dabbs, 

Adam 
Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, 


Mills, 


Iinc., E. Organic 

Chemicals Div., 

Newman, 

Sales Mer.; 

Warehouses, 

Asbury, H. B. 


Warehouses, 
Mitchell; 


inc., E. 


Roller 
Co., Chattanooga, 
Greenville 
.C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, 


414 


aper Starch Div.). 
Corn roduc ts Sales 
Joyner, 


A la.., 


Charlotte, 


Mass 
Agents: B. 
Roller Shop, 
surlington, N. 
Textile Koll 


Bide., 


teps., 


Service 


10] 
708 Guilford Blide.. 


Blde¢.. 


The 


Char- 


City. 
Mike 
Max 


Inc., Charlotte, 


Agt 
Grady 
Inc., 
Box 
Ke lle vue 
Alexan- 

Stocks 
(Consoli- 
Ware- 


Marietta 


(jreens- 


New 


R 


Spar- 
Corn 


Cor n 
Kel- 


Mass 
. Office, 
Stewart 


Rockingham, 
Georgia 


Covering Works, 


Kast 


Mass. 


Greenville, 


Sou. 


New York City. 


Wilmington, 
Asst. 
KE. P. 
5S. Church 
Constable, 
Office: 


Shop, 


Textile 


pes 
Asheville, 


942 
Spartanburg, 


St.. 


Ga.; 
Albe- 
Tenn. : 
Supply 
Ala. 


Rep.., 


Ly. 


N. 


Forsyth 


Chemi- 
Del. 
. Sales 
Davidson, 


Ivey, 


Standard 
G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 


sreen, M. D. Haney, 
Vieira, Charlotte 

1035 Jefferson 
Sloan, T. R. Johnson. 
Fisher, Jr., W. A. 


|, The R. & H. 


Mer.., 


Green- 
Howard. 
New - 


Co., E. Grasselli Chemicals 


Dist. Sales 414 SS. 


H. 
Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 


414 5. Church St., Char- 


| 

; 
| 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 6&B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide.. Charlotte. 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.: J. Cc. Bo rden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blide., 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bide... Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd... Charlotte, N. C.., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. EB. P 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmineg 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville 
Tenn., A. B Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky... Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex... L A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J, Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex.. F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Rank Bide... Charlotte. N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, 0. Sou 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, F 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. H 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. Burtle. 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.. 
Richmond, Va.; EF A Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting (‘o., Atlanta, Ga.: Battevy Machinery Co.. 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Knoxviile, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.: Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan. Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co.,. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdrv. & Mach. Co., Jackson. Miss.: 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala Morgan's, Inc 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.: C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.: lL W. Philips ,.Tampa, Fla.: Pve-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Railevy Milam Hdwe. Co.. Miami. Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C Superior iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 


©. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.;: T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg. 
5. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston. 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala... W. R Sargent 
Greenville, S. C. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N 
C., Elmer J. Me Vey, Mer Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Hurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. Ga 
W arehouses—American Storage and Warehouse (o.. 505-512 
Cedar St.. Charlotte. N (.: Textile Warehouse ( o.. 611-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts.. Greensboro. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
liana Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providenc UR. l. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co.., Gree nsboro, N Textile Mill Sup- 
ply. Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte N. C.; Gastonia 
er Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson, 

Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure, (Carolina 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Atlanta Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co. Atianta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset . Philadelphia, 
a. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
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Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., N. ©.; J. J. Reilly, 28565 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
AUlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St... New 
Orieans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St... New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O Ox 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte. 
N. ©. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
5. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlo tte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.., 
5S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: uu. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlo 5 Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 


(Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Co., Shelb; N. C.; Sullivan Hdw 
('o., Anders Mi mtgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S. 
supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
felting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Greenville, 5. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. © Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps., 
(laude B. .P. O 1553, Greenville, S. Luke J. Castile. 
215 N. Church St., Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Ww allace. 1115 S. 26th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. (Charlotte, 

McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 323 Elm St... Fall River. Mass. Sou 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. © 


MAGUIRE &@ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City. 
sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bidge.. Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel 8St.. Hartford, Conn. 
W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C.: R. RB. More. 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison. N. J. Sou 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps... D. Rion. Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. KE. BElphick. 100 Buist Ave Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. Macintyre Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore. Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
(Chariotte, N. mou. Agt., © D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou 
+, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Askew, Hox 272. Atanta. Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Mi rehe ad St... Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Piant, 213 W Long St.. Gastonia, N. Cc. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Conn. 
sou. Rep., KE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Chariotte, N 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, ¢ N. C.: 
Clu C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte, N. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchbure. Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO.. Chattanooga, 


Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. S. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589 Greenville 5. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 1600 
S. Zist St.. Birmingham. Ala J ’, Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store. C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 8&8 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915 Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY a& SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office. 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Vepot, Charlotte. N. C Walter W. Gayle. 
sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices. Atlanta. Ga.. Jonn L., ‘Graves. 
Mer.; Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.. THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
huuses: Richmond, 1315 6. Main St Savannah, 655 bk. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, W First St.; Spartanburg, 158 K Main St.; 
(vlumbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St , N. W.; Columbus. 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, &26-28 
road St Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave.. Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou Reps., a H., 
Steger, 222 W ist St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. RB Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. 0. Masten, 2308 Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore. 509 W estover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.; G. N, Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. lver St., Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 
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Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.;: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville. Tenn.: O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond. Va.: James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atdanta, 
Ga.. 118 Courtland St., 8S. E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 


Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, a Sead South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. ‘om * New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, Terminal Storage orp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St... 


Norfolk, Va. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, 8S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O' Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.,, Greenville, 
S c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. taiford Gaffney. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. ©. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Megr.; 
7TO8 Guilford Bide... Greensboro, N. C.. W. L. Hunken, Mer r.; 708 
Mills Bldg... Washington, C., E. N. Foss, I, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va... and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and were 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va . 
taker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanbure, S. C. E. J. 


Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


UuU s. BOBBIN 4& SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., KE. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 5. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and Ll. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. L. 
Phone 4685, 107 Kim St., Gree s. 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. W alker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
c.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham. Ala.: William M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.: William H. Patrick, 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. OQ. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hadw. Co.., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 5. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N C ; Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanbure, 8S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, 
S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Dox 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.:;: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EF. Main St., Clarksburg, 
w. Va * Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.;: 
Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1... with Sou. 


Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 


. Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 


Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L, Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson. Greenville, 8. C. 


Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.., Po bay Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
AS, Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde., Greenvilie, S. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Ratford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4&4 Co., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Aunt Becky) 


(Continued from Page 31) 


arch Mill; P. D. Bishop, athletic director; T. E. Bryant, 
assistant Scout director; Mr. Emslie Nicholson, treasurer 
Monarch and Ottaray Mills; Superintendent T. M. Mc- 
Neill—and “Aunt Becky” had a few words to say. 

The Community House is one of the nicest imagina- 
ble; not too fine for use, yet fine enough for anyone. It 
is a large structure, with kitchen, electric range, storage 
rooms, everything needed for small or large banquets, 
shower baths and dressing rooms for both sexes, and a 
gymnasium 70 by 100 feet, with elevated seats on each 
side for the accommodation of several hundred people. 

The color scheme is white and cream. There are ten 
500-watt lamps with nice shades and the most perfect of 
heating and cooling systems. This building is destined te 
be the center of great activities, and a source of much 
pleasure for the village residents, who are to be congrat- 
ulated for the wonderful opportunities afforded them. 
This Community House is concrete evidence of the sin- 
cere interest of the mill officials, for the happiness and 
well being of their operatives. 


Baseball Teams Honored By Mr. Nicholson 


Mr. Nicholson made the baseball boys happy by giving 
each a fine sterling silver belt buckle with the recipient’s 
name and name of the team engraved thereon. The 
teams lined up in front of the speakers’ stand, and Mr. 
P. D. Bishop made the presentations for Mr. Nicholson. 
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When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 
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VOGEL FROST-PROOF CLOSETS 


| pm 


| Through 64 years 
RING SPECIALISTS 


h Pe thect Record By specifying DIAMOND F.NISH Rings, you secure the 


finest speed track for your travelers that skill and 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manvu- 


facturing YVYOGEL, Frost-Proof Closets there is no science can produce. 64 years of specialization in this 
f record of one ever freezing when properly in- one single textile item enables us to promise you 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an EXTRA GOOD RINGS —and deliver them! 


amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WHITINSVILLE ‘4552 


Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 
| S REInG CO. 
Vakers of Ipinning and FINISH Twister Rings since 15 73 
AC Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


ae 


Books That Will Help You With 


| Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room “Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK By D. A. ToMPkKINS 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
es book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


4 practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
“Remedies for Dychouse Troubles” 
“Practical Loom Fixing” > 
- By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


(Fourth Edition) A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


By THoMAS NELSON constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 


$1.50. 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 


Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion™ 
“Carding and Spinning” By I. C. NosBie 


By Gro. F. Ivey A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 75¢c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Are your Spinning Rooms 


by Window Ghosts? 


Nothing gives a spinning room the 
jitters any quicker than open win- 
dows. For open windows cause lo- 
cal drafts, spotty conditions, ends 
down, seconds, losses. Production 
suffers. 

But why haunt your spinning 
rooms with open windows? Install 
a Parks Automatic Airchanger and 
keep your windows closed. With 
the Airchanger you maintain air 
conditions that are best for your 
production. You get maximum air 
change with constant humidity, 
evenly distributed, and maximum 
cooling as well. 


Remember — a system that just 
changes the air—is not a Parks 
Automatic Airchanger system. An 
Airchanger system must aim at 
and secure-—constant humidity con- 
ditions. And that can’t be done by 
mere ventilation from windows or 
transoms. The air change must be 
predetermined and mechanical. It 
must be balanced with humidity 
requirements —— as it is with the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger. 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger 
can be used with your present hu- 


PABKS 


midifying system. Have a Parks 
Engineer give you full information. 
Write or use the coupon. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletins 
on Parks Automatic Airchangers 2 
You may have an engineer call ! 


(Please check) 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS....CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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